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LONGINES FEI WORLD CUP JUMPING 
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COMING TO A CITY NEAR YOU 

WEST COAST EAST COAST 

^ LANGLEY (CAN) AUGUST 16, 2015 BROMONT (CAN) AUGUST 09, 2015 

SACRAMENTO (USA) SEPTEMBER 26, 2015 NEW YORK (USA) SEPTEMBER 13, 2015 

DEL MAR (USA) OCTOBER 17, 2015 WASHINGTON, D.C (USA) OCTOBER 24, 2015 
CALGARY (CAN) OCTOBER 31, 2015 LEXINGTON (USA) NOVEMBER 01, 2015 

LAS VEGAS (USA) NOVEMBER 14, 2015 TORONTO (CAN) NOVEMBER 11, 2015 

VALLE DE BRAVO (MEX) JANUARY 23, 2016 WELLINGTON (USA) FEBRUARY 07, 2016 

THERMAL (USA) FEBRUARY 13, 2016 OCALA (USA) FEBRUARY 27, 2016 

www.feitv.org www.feiworldcup.com/NAL 
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When it comes to guarding your horse's nutritional 
health, you can always trust Sentinel to deliver. 
That's our promise. 


Exclusive "Pressure Cooked" Extruded Technology 

Low Starch and Sugar Ingredients 

Healthy Rate of Intake 

Five Unique Life-Stage Formulations 

Veterinarian Recommended 


1.866.647.1212 | blueseal.com 
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USRider is dedicated to the 
welfare and safety of our 
members and their horses. 



Protecting your investment is 
both easy and affordable with 
USRider Insurance Services. 


Because Horses are 


EVERYTHING. ^ 


SIGN UP TODAY 

^ and make sure 
ou'recovered. 




USRider* 

INSURANCE SERVICES 

Call for a quote: 800-50-HORSE (504-6773) 

Or visit: www.usrider.org/protectionplus for an online quote 

Products available: Horse Mortality | Liability | Farm & Ranch 
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off-the-track Thoroughbreds make 
the transition to sporthorses. 
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O U of colic surgery 

Y# coverage 

is never having to use it. 



Give your horse unparalleled hindgut support from 
SmartDigest® Ultra plus a comprehensive wellness plan. 
Protect yourself with ColiCare, our FREE program that 
provides up to $7,500 of colic surgery reimbursement. 

► Get started today at SmartPak.com/ColiCare 
or call 1-800-461-8898 


ColiCare 

■' FROM SmartPak 
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Modern Gymnastics: Systematic Training for Jumping Horses 
by James Wofford 

Olympic eventing medalist and five-time US National Champion Jim Wof- 
ford's proven system for teaching horses to jump will improve any horse's 
performance over fences — while it's clearly explained, progressive gym- 
nastics strengthen your position and refine your aids. When you make this 
book part of your horse's training, you'll be using the same program with 
which Jim has produced top international riders, including members of 
several Olympic eventing teams. Paperback, #ZP20, $21 .95 
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Pro -Hybrid 
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MIL Professional: Pull Leather with feather touch print, Genesis Adjustable Tree and wool Soft Touch Panels 
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Natural Connection 

A fter reading two stories in this 
month's issue, our profile on 
eventer Tamie Smith (page 28) 
and Tik Maynard's feature on the 
2015 Thoroughbred Makeover (page 42), I'd 
planned on doing some natural-horsemanship 
training, a topic touched upon in both articles. ^ 

I was going to start simple and see if my off- ^ 
the-track Thoroughbred would follow me § 
around the arena at the walk and trot, some- ® 
thing we used to do years ago before my 
daughter arrived and free time became scarce. 

But instead I ended up riding because it was a beautiful December 
day in the 70s, so we went on a trail ride. 

Given the unusually warm weather, the trail ride probably made 
sense, but my decision had me thinking about how easy it is to put off or 
dismiss natural horsemanship as sort of an add-on to training. Tik's and 
Tamie's articles, however, make the case that it is the best foundation 
because it builds tmst between horse and rider. 

If you look at the photos of Tik and his horse. Remarkable 54, during 
the Makeover's freestyle and watch their video at www.PracticalHorseman 
Mag.com, seeing how in tune Remarkable is with Tik is inspiring. Work- 
ing at liberty and under saddle without a bridle. Remarkable wants to be 
with Tik and is having fun. It made me think that if you could achieve 
this much without a bridle, how much could you do with one? 

In his article, Tik outlines three concepts that he used to retrain 
Remarkable. In the third, he discusses making a horse's world neutral. "I 
try to look at everything in the horse's world from his point of view," he 
says. For example, when Remarkable was scared of water crossing, Tik 
made it neutral by offering the horse food when he walked up to it. 

Similarly, Tamie says she learned from Southern California horseman 
Allen Clarke that training must be driven by how horses think, not how 
humans think. She also uses bridleless riding in a round-pen to refocus a 
horse's attention. 

When life seems to be getting busier and busier for everyone these 
days, it's easy to forego building the kind of relationship Tik and Tamie 
describe. The biggest requirements for it are time and patience. The next 
time I head out to the barn. I'm going to summon those and "think like 
my horse" to see where it leads. 

Take care. 

<S(uaM^ 

Sandra Oliynyk 

Editor . 

• Tip of the Month 

"As my horses try to figure something out, I don't wont them to feel 
frustrated or wrong. I would rather back up to a simpler exercise until 
they figure it out."— Tik Maynard, page 44 
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Manna 


THE RIGHT 
NUTRITION 
FOR WORK 
MOTHERS. 


Calf-Manna® feed supplement Is formulated to meet the special nutritional requirements of broodmares, 
especially during the critical last months of pregnancy and through lactation. With its unique biend of 
protein, energy-dense carbohydrates, caicium, phosphorus and other essentiai nutrients, Caif-Manna heips to 
support weight gain, muscie tone and overaii heaith for both the dam and the foai. it aiso heips the mare to 
stimuiate iactation and recover from the stress of foaiing. Caif-Manna has the appetizing fiavor and aroma of 


anise, which horses iove, so you can be sure mares wiii eat it and absorb those vitai nutrients. 


To learn more, talk to your feed dealer or go to www.Calf-Manna.com 
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A Leg-Based Discipline 
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George H. Morris 

is the former chef 
dequipe of the U.S. 
Equestrian Federa- 
tion Show Jumping 
Team. He serves on 
the USEE National 
Jumper Committee 
and Planning Com- 
mittee, is an adviser 
to the USEE High- 
Performance Show 
Jumping Committee 
and is president of the 
Show Jumping Hall 
of Fame. 



I This looks like what I call a vintage southern 
hunter ride where riders from the South had 
a good feel and eye but were never taught 
the American classic position that riders in the North- 
east or Southern California were. When I judged 
riders like this in equitation, there were some very 
good riders, but they didn't have the form, and I was 
always hard on them. 

The wing is covering this rider's leg, and the photo 
is dark so critiquing it is hard, but it feels as if the rider 
could possibly shorten her stirrup a hole to ensure 
that she's not reaching for her stirrups. When I see 
someone stand up in the air like she is, it seems as if 
her heel could be a little lower. 

Her seat is very high out of the saddle, a sign 
that she's jumping ahead. She also is ducking badly, 
throwing her body at the horse's neck with a reached 
back, two faults that often go together. She's throwing 
her hands up in a well-done long release. Overall, this 
is not a good example of form, but despite that, she 
probably is a very good hunter rider. 

This is a quality horse and beautiful jumper. His 
knees are up and symmetrical. He's a little loose be- 
low them, but he's giving the fence plenty of air and 
showing a very round bascule. 

Another historically southern thing is beautiful 
turnout and excellent horsemanship, and this dapple 
gray is an example of that. You can't get better turn- 
out than this. He looks in good health, and everything 
about him and his rider is scrupulously clean. His 
mane and tail are beautifully braided. His ears, muzzle 
and fetlocks are neatly trimmed. The saddle pad and 
the rest of his dark tack fit well. Her riding clothes 
are neat and conservative. All of this is an example of 
American management and turnout. 



2 1 wouldn't want this rider's stirrup any closer 
to her toe and she might even move the 
iron back on her foot a little. Years ago, you 
wanted about one-third of the foot in the iron, but 
now generally you want about a quarter of the foot 
in it. Hers borders on being on the tip of the toe, 
which is not good because the iron could easily slip 
off. Aside from that, this is a beautiful leg. Her ankles 
are flexed and her toes are out just enough and it's a 
tight lower leg. 

Her seat is a little too far out of the saddle, an 
indication that she's jumping just slightly ahead. I'd 
like to see her seat closer to the saddle at this point 
in the jump. She has beautiful posture with her eyes 
up and ahead. Her back is straight and she is using 
an appropriate crest release for this level. As she ad- 
vances, I'd like to see her hands move up a little less 
in a short release. In this type of release, the hands go 
up the crest a couple of inches instead of the 6 to 8 
inches of a long crest release. Her goal should be an 
automatic release where she drops her hand a few 
inches and maintains a straight line from her elbow to 
his mouth. 

This pony has a wonderful expression. I can't see 
his front end, but I'm going to presume he is like 
most of the great ponies and it's even and symmetri- 
cal. He jumps a little flat from his poll to the dock of 
his tail, but this is a very low fence that he just has to 
step over, which he's doing in a very nice way. 

This pair is also well turned out. He looks healthy 
and is very clean, not easy to do with a gray horse. 

His mane is braided well with no flyaway strays. I like 
the clean, dark, well-used flat tack. The rider's clothes 
are conservative and clean and fit well as does the 
saddle pad. 
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3 My whole life, IVe evaluated riders by first 
examining the leg because as Capt. Vladimir 
Littauer and Paul Cronin have described, 
the American forward riding system is a leg-based 
discipline, not a seat-based one as in dressage. The 
first thing I would have this rider do is turn her stirrup 
iron so that it is at a right angle to the girth and so her 
little toe touches the outside branch. In the old days, 
we used to put our foot so our big toe touched the 
inside branch of the iron and the iron was not angled 
at all. This wedged us into the horse and was practi- 
cal for fast riding, but it didn't offer enough fluidity or 
elasticity. The leg has evolved and Bert de Nemethy 
taught us to slant the iron and feel the outside branch 
with our little toe. I'd also shorten this rider's stirmp a 
hole to help her get her heels down. 

Her seat is out of the saddle just enough. I 
wouldn't want it out any farther. Her posture is excel- 
lent with her eyes up and looking ahead and a very 
good back. She's using a long release with her hands 
resting on the crest of the horse's neck to support her 
body. She could graduate to a short release. 

This flea-bitten gray with specks of orange 
throughout his coat is pleasant looking, though not 
the same quality as the first two horses. He's got a 
dishy face and one ear is back. He's short necked 
and long behind the saddle. His knees are up though 
they're not even and he's loose below them. 

He's very clean and his mane and tail are braided, 
which helps to dress him up. He's not as well turned 
out as the first horse, which I can tell by details like 
the hairs sticking out of the top of his tail. It looks as 
if it was a very hot day in which riding coats were 
waived. On occasions like this, if s appropriate to 
forego a coat as long as you have a choker or tie. 


4 1 can't see this rider's leg because of the stan- 
dard and the darkness of the photo, but from 
the shin down, it appears to be a very good 
calf that is in contact with her horse's side. The leg 
looks tight, and the rider looks in balance with him. 

Her base of support is all right. She's been tossed 
out of the saddle the right amount, and there are no 
signs that she is jumping ahead or dropping back. Her 
posture is excellent with her eyes up and ahead. This 
is a very typical long crest release, which is not just 
a modern, fashionable technique that I developed. 
Some criticize that it is being used rampantly these 
days, but it has been used throughout time and serves 
to give the horse maximum freedom and hold the 
rider's body forward. If s just that in the old days, 
people used the automatic release more. 

I can't see this horse's face or body too well. He 
doesn't appear to have a good front end. His knees 
are up and parallel to the ground, but he's very loose 
in front and his topline is very flat. If s a low jump, 
and he's got enough thmst and scope to just step 
over it and fling up his front end. He doesn't really 
have to jump or use himself Maybe over a bigger 
jump, he'd look better. 

The turnout is OK, but his mane is flying around. 
The baby pad looks clean, but the rider is carrying a 
light-colored whip, which is distracting. Usually I like 
darker, more conservative colors for whips, but thaf s 
her preference. It would not be appropriate in the 
hunter or equitation ring. The rest of her tack looks 
clean and well-cared for. I'd prefer to see her wearing 
a choker, which looks neater. S 

Take a trip back in time to read some 
of George's classic Jumping Clinic critiques 
at v\n/\n/\^.PracticalHorsemanMag.com. 



Do you want 
George Motris to 
critique your riding? 
If so, send in a color 
photograph, at least 
3x5 inches, taken 
from the side, in 
which your position 
is not covered by a 
standard. Mail it to 
Jumping Clinic, Prac- 
tical Horseman, 656 
Quince Orchard 
Rd, Suite 600, 
Gaithersburg, MD 
20878 or email a 
high-resolution (300 
dpi) copy to practical. 
horseman@equi- 
network.com. Please 
indicate photogra- 
pher's name/contaa 
information if profes- 
sionally taken. 
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Win a Trip for Two to 
attend the 2016 Rolex 
Kentucky 3-Day Event 


Package includes: RKSDE event tickets & VIP Hospitality for entire event, Airfaire, Hotel 
Accommodations, Hunter Hayes Concert with VIP Access & Backstage Meet & Greet, Keeneland 


Racetrack Experience, Bourbon Tour, Practical Horseman ‘s Highlights of Cross Country Course Walk 


with Jim Wofford, one-year supply of Sentinel Feed 
(40-50 lb bags). Total ARV: $4,875.00 
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NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. A PURCHASE DOES NOT IMPROVE YOUR CHANCES OF WINNING. Sweepstakes open to those ages 1 8 and older as 
of 1/13/16 and residents of 50 USA states and D.C. To enter, fill out the form on http://PracticalHorsemanMag.com/ultimate-RK3DE-experience. One entry per 
person. All entries must be received by 3/4/16. Winner will be randomly selected from a qualifying location and notified by email or phone on or about 3/11/16. 
There is 1 Grand Prize winner, approximate total ARV: $4,875. All taxes on prizes are the sole responsibility of winner. All federal, state and local laws and regu- 
lations apply. Sponsor: Active Interest Media, LLC. Void where prohibited by law. All entrants are bound by the Full Rules. Go fo http:/ /PracticalHorseman- 
Mag.com/ultimate-RK3DE-experience to enter and see Official Rules. 



Choose the Best Irish Sporthorse 


Place these horses in your order of preference. Then turn the page to see 
how your choices compare to sporthorse judge Julie Winkel's. 


W hether I am judging a mod- 
el class, evaluating a pros- 
pect for a client or sizing up 
the yearlings at home, I first stand back 
and look for an overall impression of 
balance and symmetry. My ideal horse 
"fits" in a square box. By that, I mean he 
is defined by matching and equal parts, 
both front to back and side to side. This 
allows for athletic ability, soundness, 
trainability and longevity in the job. 

A horse who fits in a box will have a 
body that is made up of one-third shoul- 
der, one-third back and one-third hind- 
quarters. I like to see the withers and 
point of croup at the same level. The 
horse's stance, from point of shoulder to 
buttock, should equal the distance from 
the height of the withers to the ground. 

I also always look at the eye because 
I want to see a horse with clear, alert 
vision. From the head, I move down the 
neck to the shoulders, along the back to 
the hind end and leg construction. 

For jumpers, the emphasis should be 
on hindquarters with a good length from 
the hipbone to the point of the buttock 
for power off the ground. For dressage 
horses, a more upright build and a 
shorter neck are desired. For hunters, 

I look for a level topline, a well-sloped 
shoulder for fluid movement and the 
ability to lift in the air over fences as 
well as quality and typiness. 


6-year-old mare 
Irish Sporthorse 

DISCIPLINE: 

Foxhunting/ 

Jumpers 


6-year-old more 
Irish Sporthorse 

DISCIPLINE: 

Jumpers 


5-year-old gelding 
Irish Sporthorse 

DISCIPLINE: 

Hunters/Jumpers 



O 
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To learn about 
Julie's evalua- 
tion philosophy 
and to see on 
example of how 
to best present 
your horse for 
this column, visit 
WWW. Practical 
HorsemanMag. 
com. 


Owner of Maplewood Stables in Reno, Nevada, Julie 
Winkel has been a U.S. Equestrian Federation “R” hunter 
breeding judge for 30 years and a Canadian Equestrian 
Federation “S” judge for more than 15 years. She co- 
chairs the USEF Licensed Officials Committee and serves 
on the Young Jumper Championships and USHJA Board 
of Directors. Julie has judged pony and hunter breeding at Devon and Upperville, 
the Sallie B. Wheeler Championship and the USHJA Hunter International Derby. She 
hosts annual sporthorse inspection tours at her facility, where she stands her grand 
prix stallions. Cartouche Z and Osilvis. As a rider, trainer, judge and breeder, Julie 
focuses on which traits make athletic horses and how structure affects soundness. 


To submit a photo to be evaluated in Conformation Clinic, send us 
a side-view photo of your horse, posed similarly to those shown 
above. For digital photos: at least 3'' x 5" at high resolution 
(300 dpi). Make sure your entire horse is in the photo and that 
he's well-groomed, preferably wearing a bridle, looking straight 
ahead and standing on level ground— and try to avoid distracting 
backgrounds. Email Practical.Horseman@EquiNetwork.com or mail 
a print to Conformation Clink, Practical Horseman, 656 Quince 
Orchard Rd., Suite 600, Gaithersburg, MD 20878. Include your 
contact information and your horse's breed, age and gender and the 
disciplines in which you ride. If the photo is professionally taken, 
please include the photographer's name and contact information. 
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Top call this month goes to this 
balanced mare with a beautiful 
topline. She shows even distribu- 
tion of shoulder, barrel and hind- 
quarter. She is as tall as she is long, 
so she fits into our ideal box. 

Her feminine head carries a 
sweet expression. Her throatlatch 
joins her head and neck cleanly 
and at a good angle. With nice 
length and shape, her neck attaches 
high into her shoulder. The point of 
her elbow is under the front of the 
withers for ideal balance. 

Her well-laid-back shoulder 
attaches to well-defined withers, 
which flow to a sturdy, strong back. 


Her shoulder's ample length and 
slope allow for good stride length. 

This mare's front legs sit prop- 
erly under her body with correct 
alignment and adequate size to the 
knees and fetlocks. Her pasterns 
show good length and slope for 
ideal concussion and elasticity. 

Her hindquarter exhibits an 
equilateral triangle (from the point 
of hip to the buttock to stifle), 
which creates the most efficient 
movement. Her hind leg is a touch 
behind her, and I prefer a bit more 
length from stifle to hock, but over- 
all, this is a very nice horse that has 
'hunter' written all over her. 



Our second-place gelding strikes 
me as sturdy. While the same breed 
as the mare, he looks better suited 
to dressage or show jumping due to 
his heavier frame, good substance 
of bone and large joints. 

We can see nice distance be- 
tween his eyes, indicative of intel- 
ligence. He has large nostrils and 
nice mouth length for bit sensitivity. 
His throatlatch could be tidier, but 
his head-to-neck connection should 
allow for easy flexibility. 

He has a bit of ewe neck that 
can be resolved with proper train- 
ing. At 5 years old, he is likely just 
beginning to develop the crest of 


his neck. The placement of the 
neck on his shoulders is ideal for 
uphill balance. 

His long, sloping shoulder at- 
taches to an upright humems (point 
of shoulder to elbow), which allows 
for freedom of movement. His 
well-defined withers will naturally 
carry a saddle, placing the rider in 
the center of balance. 

His short, strong back joins a 
strong hindquarter and well-placed 
hind leg. His great length from 
point of hip to buttock creates a big 
reach and powerful hind engine. 

While he is a bit coarse for my 
taste, this is a promising youngster. 



This cute mare places third due 
to some stmctural flaws that aren't 
dire but are notable. 

She has a kind face with large 
nostrils and a soft eye. Her neck 
shows nice length but is tubular, 
creating a low connection to her 
shoulder. This restricts range of mo- 
tion, although in this case, it is mini- 
mal. Her shoulder shows a correct 
slope to aid range of motion. 

She has well-defined withers 
and shows correct alignment of her 
front limbs. However, her back is 
quite long and weak, which predis- 
poses her to back soreness. 

Her hind end slopes downward, 
making her "goose-mmped." This 


creates a triangle that is out of bal- 
ance. The point of buttock to the 
point of stifle and the point of her 
hip to her stifle are too short. This 
means the attached muscle is short- 
er, which limits her range of motion 
and power from the hind limbs. 

Additionally, she shows sickle- 
hocked conformation, where the 
hind leg slants forward below the 
hock. This predisposes horses to 
curbs, minimizes the range of mo- 
tion and loads stress on joints, liga- 
ments and tendons of the hind legs. 

Still, this is a useful, attractive 
mare that just lacks the quality of 
our winner and the sturdiness of 
the second gelding. 31 
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Based at Fox 
Covert Farm, in 
Upperville, Virgin- 
ia, Jim Wofford 
competed in three 
Olympics and two 
World Champion- 
ships and won 
the U.S. National 
Championship five 
times. He is also 
a highly respected 
coach. For more on 
Jim, go to www. 
jimwofford. 
blogspot.com. 


Why Gymnastics? 

Because gymnastics tie in 
to the Training Scale, they 
benefit every horse. 

S ometimes my clinics are more fun for me than they are 
for the participants, especially during the question-and- 
answer sessions. I like to have Q&A at my clinics and 
seminars whenever possible because that means I am 
talking about something that interests at least one other person 
in the room. It's better than delivering the same stale, canned 
lecture I gave last week (and the week before)— and the questions 
keep me up to date on issues that are currently hot topics for the 
general membership. Most of the time, I have been asked the 
question before and have a response. (I wrote a column on the 
most common clinic questions a few years ago. You can find it at 
PracticalFiorsemanMag. com. ) 

I get a question every now and then, however, that makes me 



Gymnastics are limited only by the imagination of the trainer. Bert de Nemethy, the U.S. Equestrian Team's legend- 
ary show-jumping coach, once told me that when he designed cavalletti or gymnastics, he was taking responsibility 
for the placement of the horse's step or stride. The curved cavalletti pattern you see here teaches horses to maintain 
the regularity of their step even when their body is curved. Because the distance between each rail changes from 3 
feet on the inside to 6 feet on the outside, Allison Springer has been careful to aim Sophia at exactly the correct place 
on the first cavalletti so that Sophia has room for one step at her normal working trot between each cavalletti. You 
can see from Sophia's bending that Allison's aids are classically correct. 
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The next time you jump some gymnastics, I wont you to keep this sequence in your mind 
because this is what I am looking for— calm, straight, poised, balanced and attentive. One of 
many advantages of gymnastic work is that you already know the correct answer. Each time 
you take a step or a stride, your mind should already be planning to execute the next part of 
the gymnastic. When the rider jumps a gymnastic line, her head should remain at the same 
level throughout the exercise and her seat should come out of the saddle the same amount 
that she would show during the rising part of her posting-trot motion. When Allison and So- 
phia jumped this line, you can see why I said, "Come again, Allison. Stay a little closer to the 
saddle and lower your hands at the top of the bascule." The next time you see Allison, you 
will notice the results of her hard work over exercises such os this one. 


stop and think. At a recent clinic, I was dis- 
cussing the gymnastic exercises I planned 
to use that day when a young lady held 
her hand up and asked, "Jim, OK, my 
horse is a good jumper and we can do 
these exercises for sure, but why do you 
use gymnastics in the first place?" 

I have heard variations of this question 
before and gave my short version of the 
answer: Gymnastics, by which I mean 
placing any two or more obstacles a cer- 
tain measured distance apart, help both 
your horse and you to jump better. They 
improve your horse s footwork, technique 
and confidence. At the same time, you get 
a chance to learn through repetition, to 
jump in a predictable fashion and to think 
about one particular part of your jumping 
motion at a time. For example, how do 
your ankles feel when you land or how 
do your elbows follow your horse's mouth 
in the air? 

Although these reasons are all valid, 
it stmck me later that gymnastics are a 
much wider and deeper subject than my 
short response suggests and that we ought 
to talk about my answers in greater detail 
than I can when under the time pressure 
of a clinic. 


Carefully Measure 
Distances 

One characteristic of gymnastic jumping 
is that the distances used are very care- 
fully measured. When you set up your 
exercises, don't rely on the accuracy of 
your step; use a tape measure. The reason: 
The distance you are using is designed to 
produce a certain effect on your horse's 
stride so that you can concentrate on 
that effect when riding the gymnastic. For 
example, I use a placing rail 9 feet before 
the obstacle at the start of my gymnastics. 
This rail does exactly what its name says— 
it places your horse's feet for the correct 
takeoff point over the first obstacle. If this 
rail is too close or too far away from the 
obstacle, you will get incorrect jumping 
until you measure the distance exactly 
and put the rail in the correct spot. There 


are enough variables involved in training 
horses without introducing one variable 
that we could otherwise control. 

Predictability 

I think one of the main reasons that horses 
and riders like (and benefit from) gymnas- 
tic jumping so much is that their activity 
becomes predictable. When you trot into 
a gymnastic, you should already know the 
desired outcome. You can devote your 
time to riding in a predetermined rhythm 
rather than thinking, "Boy, I hope this 
works." Because you and your horse move 
in a rhythm, you will both relax and your 
confidence will improve. 

Relaxation is important for several rea- 
sons. When your horse relaxes, teaching 
him to jump in good form is easier. Most 
horses jump well-meaning they use their 
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Gymnastics do not have to take place on level ground. They con hove the some beneficial 
effect on cross-country horses and riders os gymnastic work done in on arena. Sharon White 
is introducing Don Sheffield (Shu) to downhill bounces. Shu hod already been introduced to 
the concept of both single and double bounces on level ground, so this exercise is the logi- 
cal next step in his educational progression. We con tell that Shu is green but willing— he 
lands o bit short after the first roil. Sharon is fixing this by closing her lower leg os he lands. 
With the slightest encouragement, Shu is for more confident about the second and third roils. 
This exercise is built on on incline that has some slope to it, but it is not yet what I would coll 
steep and con be jumped in both directions. The roils start out quite low, considering that 
Shu is o Preliminary horse, but I never get in trouble by making the jump too low at first. 
Once my horse understands the concept, I con raise the roils. 


legs correctly— when they are at liberty. It 
is only when we place our weight on their 
backs and interfere with their mouths that 
they have problems. Gymnastic jumping 
teaches your horse to jump just as well 
with your weight on his back as he does at 
liberty. In order to achieve this, the majori- 
ty of your early gymnastic lessons with me 
will be on a long or loose rein. I want you 
to learn to be an intelligent passenger, and 
I want your horse to become intelligent 
and independent of your actions. Only af- 
ter you are secure in your saddle without 
pulling on your horse's mouth and your 
horse is capable of maintaining his speed 
and rhythm without help from you, then, 
and only then, are you ready for more 
sophisticated work over fences. 

Training Scale 
Similarities 

Before I go on, make a mental note of the 
similarity of this process to the dressage 
Training Scale: rhythm, relaxation, contact, 
impulsion, straightness and collection. As 


soon as you move in a rhythm, you will 
start to relax. Once you are relaxed and 
stable in the saddle while jumping, I will 
introduce contact to you and your horse. 
But I will not introduce you and your 
horse to the use of contact over fences 


until your position is very stable and your 
horse has learned self-carriage and initia- 
tive on his own. Once the two of you are 
both self-confident, I will then introduce 
you to the use of contact when jumping. 

After practice, you and your horse 
will become comfortable jumping with a 
connection between your hand and his 
mouth. Still using gymnastics, I will then 
introduce you to controlling your horse's 
impulsion by lengthening and shortening 
his stride. It is hard for me to talk about 


jumping without talking about dressage. 
You should notice the order in which I 
talk about changing your horse's stride: 
We go forward first, then we collect. This 
is as true of jumping as it is of dressage. 

At this point, I will introduce gymnas- 
tics that teach you and your horse to deal 
with straightness, which is another way 
of saying that we have to make sure you 
and your horse can jump angles, narrows, 
corners and so on. 

Just as with dressage, collection is the 
last thing we introduce to our horses. 

Collection while jumping, Jim? Really? 

Yes, really. Lef s talk about it by, as 
usual, talking about dressage first. If I get 


on a 4-year-old Thoroughbred fresh off 
the track, sit upright, squeeze with my 
heels and maintain the contact with my 
reins, what will happen? You got it; I will 
be off like a rocket. My "green bean" will 
lean on the contact, transfer his weight to 
his forehand and increase his speed. That 
response isn't what I want but is what I 
will get. Now, lef s revisit the same horse 
four years later and see what correct train- 
ing can do. After I warm him up and then 
apply the same aids as before, the horse 


It is hard for me to talk about jumping without talking about dressage. You should notice 
the order in which I talk about changing your horse's stride: We go forward first, then 
we collect. This is as true of jumping as it is of dressage. 
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will respond to my aids by rounding his 
step and increasing his energy without 
changing his rhythm or balance. 

OK, that is a crude description of 
dressage collection, so what about 
jumping collection? 

Let's take the same green 4-year-old 
Thoroughbred and see what happens 
to his jumping when I take a contact 
in the air over a fence. He will invert 
his back in the air and land going faster 
than when he took off, much the same 
response he gave when I took a contact 
on the flat. However, after four years of 
correct jumper training, if I take a stron- 
ger contact in the air, he will round his 
back and land with a collected stride. 
Given the interconnected nature of 


You should realize that gymnastic 
jumping can be a valuable tool for 
dressage horses as well. A day of 
gymnastic jumping can keep your 
dressage horse from becoming bored. 


modern show-jumping courses, the ad- 
vantages of this are obvious. 

Throughout this column, I have 
been talking about using gymnastics to 
improve your horse's jumping. How- 
ever, you should realize that gymnastic 
jumping can be a valuable tool for dres- 
sage horses as well. A day of gymnastic 
jumping can keep your dressage horse 
from becoming bored. It can also help 
you supple your horse. For example, if 
he is stiff on his left side (which means 
his muscles are short on the right side), 
you can canter a circle to the left over 
small— 2 feet or less— obstacles. After a 
few repetitions, he will start to land on 
his inside lead, lower his head and neck 
in the air and stretch his body as he 
jumps. Gymnastic jumping is a valuable 
tool for almost every horse. 31 

Purchase a copy of Jim's book, Modern 
Gymnastics: Systematic Training for 
Jumping Horses at www.equinenet 
workstore.com. 
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Gymnastic 

Exercise: 

Shoulder-In 

Here's a clear introduction to the first 
of the lateral movements. 


By Leslie Webb ■ Photos by Tass Jones 


S houlder-in is the first true lateral movement. In leg-yield, which lays the 

sturdy foundation for the lateral movements, the horse moves sideways as 
well as forward. But leg-yield itself isn't technically a lateral movement. The 
distinction? In leg-yield, the horse stays straight from poll to tail. For a true 
lateral movement, his body bends evenly from poll to tail around your inside leg. 

That even bending through the body is what you're going to teach your horse with 
shoulder-in. In this pattern, his outside shoulder comes in off the track and aligns with 
his inside hind leg so he's on what we call "three tracks." If you watched him coming 
toward you, you'd see his outside hind, his outside fore directly in front of his inside 
hind, and his inside fore. (When you can see all four legs evenly spaced, by the way, 
he's said to be traveling on "four tracks," as he does in the "baby" shoulder-in called 
shoulder-fore, and in travers, renvers and half-pass.) 


It's Not Called "Dr. Shoulder-in" for Nothing 

I usually introduce shoulder-in when my horses are stepping up from Training to First 
Level. Whether you do dressage or your horse is a hunter, equitation horse, jumper or 
eventer, you can and should introduce it, too, because it's a useful— some say the most 
useful— gymnastic pattern that . . . 

■ Supples your horse and enhances his elasticity and freedom of movement all the 
way from shoulders to hindquarters. 

■ Strengthens him and increases his engagement by getting him to lift his shoulders in 
front and to step farther under himself and carry more weight behind. 

■ Straightens him and improves his obedience to your aids by getting him to move 
more from your inside driving leg to your outside half-halting rein. 

■ Prepares him not only for the rest of the lateral exercises, but for such upper-level 
movements as canter pirouettes and such on-course efforts as tight or rollback turns. 


balanced corners and jumps that are close 
to a corner. 

■ Saves your bacon! Shoulder-in is the 
most absolutely wonderful tool when 
your horse wants to spook. From the sad- 
dle, you cannot physically pull him past a 
scary object, but when you gain control 
over his shoulders, you can push him. Say 
he's young or green, he's at his first show 
and he absolutely doesn't want to trot 

up centerline toward the scary-looking 
judge's stand. Just put him in a shoulder- 
fore. The judge won't care. In fact, she'll 
probably say, "Hah! What a smart rider. 

A little shoulder-in is going to get her past 
this trouble spot without a fight." 

Shoulder-in is also a lifesaver if you're 
on a young horse who wants to start 
bucking: If he's in shoulder-in, he can't 
buck. At that point, even if if s not the 
world's most correct shoulder-in, who 
cares? You're keeping a dangerous situa- 
tion from developing. 

Shoulder-in 

Prerequisites 

Here are the tools you need to succeed: 

■ Review asking your horse to go for- 
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Start Leg-Yield on the Rail 

The best way to show a horse he can travel straight down 
the rail with his haunches on the track and his shoulders off is 
with a movement he already knows: leg-yield. But instead of 
asking Cassiano to move diagonally across the arena while 
staying straight through his body and parallel to the rail, 

Tm asking him to stay straight through his body but to move 
parallel to the rail and at an angle to the track. I set him up 
by riding a 20-meter circle, which required almost no bend 
through his body. As I approached the rail in the corner, I 
asked for a few steps of spiral-out— with the feel of pushing 
his haunches further out than his forehand— to position him 
on about a 40- to 45-degree angle to the rail, but straight 
through his body with his outside shoulder and hip aligned, 
and clearly on four tracks. 

Now Tm just asking him to continue straight down the 
rail, rhythmically squeezing my inside (left) leg on the up- 
beat when his inside hind and outside fore are in flight. In 
the same moment, a squeeze from my outside (right) half- 
halting rein raises and "pauses" his outside fore and holds 
him in case he wants to bulge or lean into his right shoulder. 
My inside (left) rein maintains just enough flexion that I see 
his left eyelash. And my outside (right) leg is a hair behind 
my inside leg and fairly passive: Even if Cassiano wants to 
move his haunches a little too much to the rail, as long as 
he maintains his forward energy and stays straight from poll 
to tail, it's kind of what I want him to do. My shoulders are 
square and perpendicular to the angled track, and my hips 
are shooting light beams straight out on either side of his 
neck on an angle into the arena where I want his haunches 
looking. If he starts to overbend, slow or lose this angle. I'll 
circle 20 meters, then start over. At the end of the arena. 

I'll circle 20 meters before straightening him and continuing 
around on the rail. 



ward and back, turn on the forehand in 
leg-yield position, leg-yield itself, spiral-in 
and -out and counter-canter so you recall 
the feel of making a subtle but critical ad- 
justment to your rider position. 

■ Sitting trot, because you'll have com- 
plete control over your horse's up- and 
down-beat. If, however, sitting the trot 
gives you so much difficulty that it upsets 
your position or makes his job harder, by 


all means post. 

■ A new rider position. In simpler exer- 
cises, such as forward and back, spiral- 
ing in and out, your hips and shoulders 
should always be perpendicular to the 
track. Now is one of the few times when 
you're going to keep them parallel to 
the track by making them unparallel to 
each other. Let me explain: In shoulder- 
in, your horse's haunches are going to 


travel straight down the long side, but his 
forehand is going to come in on about 
a 30-degree angle. Because your hips, 
thighs and the upper part of your calves 
control his hindquarters, that part of your 
body has to continue facing down the 
long side, perpendicular to the rail. But 
because your torso and shoulders influ- 
ence and control his forehand, they have 
to turn slightly and face into the arena. 
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Try it right now as you're sitting there 
reading. I'm going to talk you through 
a shoulder-in left, so we'll go that way: 
Put your elbows by your sides and your 
fists closed in front of you as if holding 
the reins. Keep your seat straight and 


square in your chair (think "laser beams 
are shooting straight ahead out of my 
hips") while you very subtly turn your 
upper body about 30 degrees, not with 
a big twisting or tipping, but by staying 
perfectly level as you bring your left 


shoulder and upper arm back a bit and 
your right shoulder and upper arm a bit 
forward. What to do with your head? 

It must match your shoulders, but with 
your eyes still looking down the long side 
where you're going. Got it? Great! 


Prepare a 
1 0-Meter Circle 

1 . Before asking for a shoulder-in left on 
the rail, I ride a 1 0-meter circle in the cor- 
ner to establish the even poll-to-tail bend 
Cassiano will need. Vm carrying my whip 
on the inside because my inside leg aid 

is going to be the dominant one. I want 
my whip right there to touch or tap him if 
my leg needs a bit of reinforcement. For 
the moment, though, he's nicely forward 
and energetic. I'm sitting square and still 
with my outside leg a bit back, weight in 
my heel and my hips and shoulders per- 
pendicular to the 1 0-meter circular track. 
And I'm starting to look for the feeling that 
when I half-halt my outside (right) rein on 
the up-beat— when his inside hind and 
outside fore are in flight— he responds by 
bringing his outside fore up and around, 
almost as if ... 

2. ... he's creating the bend in his shoul- 
der by crossing his outside fore in front of 
his inside fore. 

3. And here we are on the down-beat 
of the last stride of the circle: I'm still sit- 
ting perpendicular to the circular track, 
my hips and shoulders looking where his 
chest is looking, my outside leg still back. 
In the next step, the moment his inside fore 
and outside hind touch down and he starts 
the up-beat, I'll change my rider position. 
My hips will look down the long side to 
tell his haunches to go straight while my 
shoulders will look into the ring on about 
the 30-degree angle I want his shoulders 
to assume — almost as if his forehand is 
staying on the circle for one more stride. 
And with that, we'll be in shoulder-in. 
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Shoulder-In 

1 . After riding a 1 0-meter circle and 
asking for shoulder-in, I may have 
Cassiano a hair over-angled, but he's 
still evenly and correctly bent from poll 
to tail: His nose is at the point of his 
shoulder; if he had not just brought his 
outside fore in before setting it down, 
he'd be traveling on three aligned 
tracks. I'm not trying to pull his shoul- 
ders in. I'm shaping him by keeping 
my inside leg rhythmically strong at 
the girth, taking a slight indirect rein 
on the inside, keeping my outside 

leg back and creating an "inside leg 
to outside rein" connection by main- 
taining a half-halting contact on my 
outside rein. (Here's a helpful trick: 

I'm using the shadow my arena fence 
casts to keep Cassiano's track down 
the rail straight.) 

2. On the up-beat, Cassiano is aligned 
on three tracks. I'm half-halting on 

my outside rein, sitting deeper on my 
inside seat bone and driving strongly 
with my inside seat and leg. I'm also 
shooting those light beams out of my 
hips, straight down the track, while my 
shoulders continue to look to the inside 
of the arena. 

3. In the next step, on the down-beat— 
note that Cassiano's outside fore is 
once again a hair past his inside 
hind — I soften my outside half-halting 
rein but continue to hold him fairly 
strongly with my inside leg. 

4. And in the next step of the up-beat, I 
again bring my outside shoulder back 
and down to half-halt on the outside 
rein, asking Cassiano to pause and 
hover his outside fore and bring it a 
bit more ... 

5 ... to the inside as my strong inside 
driving leg and my rider position — hips 
looking straight down the rail — keep 
his haunches continuing straight, so he 
stays in shoulder-in and doesn't circle. 








If I Lose 
The Bend 

... and I can't re-create it 
within one stride by using 
a little more indirect rein, 
sitting a little deeper on 
my inside seat bone and 
pushing more strongly 
with my inside leg, I imme- 
diately circle 10 meters. 

I relax my inside indirect 
rein and my inside leg, 
turn my seat so it's again 
parallel to my shoulders 
and perpendicular to the 
1 0-meter circular track— 
and Cassiano circles. As 
we come back around 
toward the rail. I'll repeat 
the process of setting him 
up for a shoulder-in. 




Adapted from 
Build a Better 
Athlete! by Leslie 
Webb with per- 
mission from The 
Equine Network. 
Softcover, 120 
pages, $19.95. 
Available at 
y\n/\n/\r.EqumeNet 
wrorkStore.com. 


■ Leg-yield on the 
rail. When leg-yield 
on the rail feels 
dependable and 
comfortable in both 
directions, you're 
ready to . . . 


Ride a 
Shoulder-ln 

Tracking left, pick up 
an energetic sitting 
trot. When your horse is listening and 
light in your hand, which means he's el- 
evated in his shoulders and actively using 
his hind end, come around the short side 
of the arena. As soon as you've come 
through the second corner onto the long 
side, immediately ride a 1 0-meter circle. 
Sit deeper on your inside (left) seat bone, 
with your inside leg at the girth, your 
outside leg a hair behind it and your 
hips and shoulders perpendicular to the 
track. You never want this to feel as if 


you're pulling him around with your 
inside (left) rein. Instead, it's very much 


like a spiral-in. Every time his inside hind 
leg and outside fore start to leave the 
ground, bring his shoulder just a tiny bit 
in by pressing with your outside leg and 
giving a strong inward half-halt (as you 
squeeze your outside shoulder back and 
down, bring your outside rein against his 
neck to almost push against his shoulder). 
The feeling you're after: Instead of reach- 
ing straight out in front, his outside fore 
comes up and around so he's shaping the 
circular track. 

As you come around on the last 
strides of the circle and start to feel his 
shoulders approaching the track on the 
long side, continue asking him to circle. 

In the next stride, when he's almost 
straight on the track, continue to say "Cir- 
cle." But in the next stride, when you feel 
as if he'd make another circle if you kept 
going, ask him for a shoulder-in down the 
long side instead: At the very moment 
he's bringing his outside shoulder up and 
in for another stride of circle, take a little 
bit of an indirect inside rein— not by pull- 
ing, but by turning the knuckles of your 


left hand toward your right hip. One of 
the first and biggest mistakes a horse will 
attempt to make in shoulder-in is to lean 
on his inside shoulder. That extra little bit 
of indirect left rein throws just a penny's 
worth more weight onto his right shoul- 
der— his outside shoulder— which will 
really make him engage, sit down and get 
more expressive with his inside hind. 

Encourage your horse's shoulder to 
come off the track and stay off by turning 
your chest and shoulders toward the are- 
na on about a 30-degree angle. And tell 
his haunches to continue straight down 
the long side by directing laser beams out 
of your hips and straight down the track. 
On each up-beat, when his inside hind 
and outside fore are in flight, strongly 
squeeze your inside leg at the girth, al- 
most with the feeling that you're pushing 
your inside hip toward his outside shoul- 
der and down the track. 

After three to five strides— your horse 
won't be able to hold the bend longer 
than that at first— ride another 1 0-meter 
circle. He already has his forehand off the 
rail, even if he's lost a little bend, so just 
relax your inside leg, soften your inside 
indirect rein, smoothly bring your hips 
around so they're once again parallel to 
your shoulders and perpendicular to the 
circular track and— boom! You're circling. 

As you return to the rail, repeat the 
aids for shoulder-in: Think, "We're going 
to circle again"— but the moment your 
horse's shoulders come away from the 
track and both your chest and his are 
facing into the arena, turn your hips so 
they're facing down the long side, take 
an indirect inside rein, add a very strong 
inside leg and continue in shoulder-in to 
the end of the arena. 

Now, this is important: On a young 
horse or on one who's just learning 
shoulder-in, I never get to the end of the 
long side and simply straighten him by 
bringing his shoulders back onto the track 
in front of his haunches. Instead, I ride 
one more 1 0-meter circle in the corner 
because it re-establishes any balance or 
bend he may have lost and reinforces the 
idea of bringing his shoulder up and in. 
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(I begin or finish shoulder-in without cir- 
cling only when he can stay balanced, ex- 
pressive and almost perfect in shoulder-in 
all the way down the long side.) 

Make It Even 
MORE Gymnastic 

When you're comfortably going the full 
length of the arena in shoulder-in, in- 
crease the difficulty by asking your horse 
for some forward and back in shoulder- 
in. The first few times you ask, be ready— 
with a clear indirect rein and strong leg 
on the inside and with a good half-halting 
rein on the outside— for him to say "OK" 
but then try to straighten his body. 

Ride shoulder-in on a circle. Try a 
shoulder-in spiral-in and spiral-out. Or 
here's a challenging exercise that my 
mentor, Erich Bubbel, taught me: Stay in 
shoulder-in left the entire time you ride 
from F to B, turn left at B, turn left at E 
and ride from E to K. 

What if ... 

■ You feel your horse trying to throw 
his haunches out, rather than bring his 
shoulders in? Hold his haunches with a 
stronger outside leg. 

■ His shoulders stay on the track and 
only his head and neck come in? Make 
sure you're not just pulling his head 
and neck around (as I'm doing in the 
"Wrong" photo above). Then take a 
step back and review the easier move- 
ment of leg-yield on the rail (see the 
photo on page 23) to remind him that 
his shoulders can come in while his 
haunches stay out. 

■ Your horse loses his even bend from 
poll to tail and so develops too much 
angle? Check to make sure your inside 
hand is looking toward your outside 
hip. Then immediately circle 1 0 meters 
to restore the correct bend from poll to 
tail and to remind him about bringing 
his outside fore up and in. 

■ Your horse gets slower and slower? 
This is such a common problem that 
I've never known a horse to become 
more forward while learning shoulder- 
in. (In fact, if you know one. I'd like 



WRONG 

Tve pulled Cassiano's 
head and neck so far to 
the left that his nose is past 
the point of his shoulder: 
a real no-no at any time. 
As a result, he can't bring 
his shoulders in off the rail. 
Instead, he's leaning on 
his outside (right) shoulder, 
his chest is looking straight 
up the track and he's even 
a little bit haunches-in. You 
can also see that my rider 
position isn't helping: My 
hips are looking straight 
down the track but so are 
my shoulders. 


to meet him!) That said, I am OK with 
your horse's slowing down a little bit 
to figure out the movement, but not so 
much that he falls behind your leg and 
the movement becomes more difficult. If 


that happens, just circle and refresh him 
with some "forward," even if you have to 
post the trot or ride a bigger 1 2- or even 
1 5 -meter circle. Remember he must al- 
ways respond by going forward. 31 


A Colorado native who spent time riding hunters and jumpers as a teen- 
ager, Leslie Webb switched to dressage in 1978. During this time, she 
started working with U.S. Olympic Three-Day Eventing Coach Erich Bubbel 
and moved to California to train with him. "I was riding a lot of hotheaded 
and extremely athletic horses, and Erich and I had to come up with pat- 
terns that could communicate training precepts to them in a doable, non- 
confrontational way. Over the years, I came to realize that these patterns 
worked with all horses, not just hotheaded ones, so I refined and stream- 
lined them until they developed into the training system I use today." 

When Leslie began teaching, "I had to give my students clear, doable 
homework assignments with clear, concrete, step-by-step tools to guide 
them," she says. So she went back to the meticulous notebooks she kept 
during her time with Erich. That was the foundation for a series of articles 
that first ran in the pages of Practical Horseman and was later turned into 
the book, Build a Better Athlete, now in its 1 0th year of publication. 

A 1995 Pan American Games team and individual silver medalist and 
multiple USEE, USDF and CDS award winner, Leslie continues to compete 
and train horses and students in Bakersfield, California. 
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THE REAL 
DEAL 


Missions, milestones 
and memories mark 
the ascent of eventer 
Tamra Smith. 

By Kim F. Miller 



W e' re making memories!" 

is a rallying cry for West 
Coast eventer Tamra 
"Tamie" Smith. The 
mantra was on her mind 
not only as she headed 
out of the cross-country start box last year on 
her way to several wins but also at the outset of 
six cross-country journeys that began in the wee 
hours of the morning at her Southern Califor- 
nia base. On those trips, she logged more than 
3,000 miles of highway or skyway travel on her 
way to accomplishing a three-fold mission: to 
make an indelible mark on the national eventing 
scene, to stake her claim in the sport's future and 
to come through for her many supporters. 

Mission accomplished on all counts. 

Tamie's 2015 was already stellar with three CIC’^ 



Even though Mai Baum is 
now qualified for a CCI****, 
Tomie plans to take her time 
developing him. "I don't want 
to do anything that would shake 
his confidence/' she says. 

wins in a row aboard Mai 
Baum, the 9-year-old Cerman Sport Horse nicknamed Lexus: in July at Rebecca 
Farm in Kalispell, Montana; in early September at Copper Meadows in Ramona, 
California; and later that month at Plantation Field in Unionville, Pennsylvania. She 
also had many victories on up-and-coming mounts, including the Novice Horse and 
Preliminary Horse divisions at the 2015 U.S. Eventing Association's Nutrena Ameri- 
can Eventing Championships last fall. Anita Nardine's 7-year-old Oldenburg gelding 
Eavian won the former, and Judith McSwain's 6-year-old Holsteiner mare Eleece- 
works Royal won the latter and was then named 20 1 5 USEA Preliminary Horse of 
the Year. Then in October, Tamie and Lexus, owned and campaigned through two- 
star level by student Alex Abeam and Eric Markell, started in their first CCI together 
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ABOVE: Mai Baum's owners Alex Ahearn 
(center) and Ellen Ahearn congratulate 
Tamie after her victory at last fall's Fair Hill 
CCI***, Mai Baum's first three-star. 


LEFT: At the 2015 Nutrena USEA American 
Eventing Championships with Fleeceworks 
Royal, Tamie wore friend Heather Morris's 
cross-country colors in support of Heather's 
brother Dylan, who was fighting cancer. 


that I was good enough and not just with 
one horse. I had to show them that I'm a 
hard worker and that it's my desire to not 
just be the best rider in the USA, but to be 
the best rider in the world." 

"The energy that Tamie exudes attracts 
a similar kind of energy and people to 
her," says Judith McSwain, a sponsor and 
owner of several horses over the years. 
"She has incredible drive and that tran- 
scends everything she does. She's talented 
and hard working. She's a good, kind, gen- 
erous person and she loves, loves, loves 


her horses. She's the real deal." 


at the Dutta Corp. Fair Hill International 
in Elkton, Maryland. There they led from 
their 38.5 dressage score on through the 
show-jumping timers. 

Bookending the year were selections to 
U.S. Equestrian Eederation's Eventing High 
Performance lists: In November 2014, she 
was named to the National High Perfor- 
mance list, which includes athletes consid- 
ered competitive in domestic internation- 
al-level competition and whom the USEE 
selection committee feels have future 
potential to be competitive anywhere in 


the world. Last November, she made the 
more elite seven-rider World Class High 
Performance list of athletes with the ability 
to be competitive anywhere in the world. 
In December, Tamie received the $30,000 
Rebecca Broussard Developing Rider 
Grant and Lexus won the Overall Horse 
of the Year Award at the U.S. Eventing 
Association's Annual Meeting. 

Of her cross-country travels, the 
40-year-old rider from Temecula, Califor- 
nia, says, "I had to go back East and do 
what I did. I had to show them, and me. 


The First Milestone 

The journey to the upper levels of event- 
ing took several years, and Tamie sees 
clear milestones in her professional path. 

The first was connecting with Allen 
Clarke, an Australian horseman based in 
Southern California who inspired a sea of 
change in her approach. Allen is known 
for starting youngsters and working with 
problem horses, one of whom Tamie 
brought to him in 2005. 

"You are either training or untraining 
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Old School Upbringing 

The pride in Tamie's recounting of 201 5's highlights mingles with disbelief 
over how close she's come to what she began dreaming of in 1 984. She was 
watching Olympic eventing on TV and realized, "That's what I want to do!" 

She had little idea what that entailed. "The blood, sweat, broken bones, the 
really good horses, the not-so-good horses, the broken-down trailer by the side 
of the road and the 'How am I going to pay for that broken-down trailer by the 
side of the road?" Tamie reflects with a smile. "I certainly had a false sense of 
what it took to become a top rider." 

She and Heather Morris, now her business partner, grew up riding with Kim 
Scheid of Spring Creek Training in Temecula. 

Surprisingly, Tamie was timid. "I didn't want to canter, I didn't want to 
jump," remembers the rider later recognized for her bold instincts. At Spring 
Creek, coddling was nonexistent. "We were raised with a 'get it done' at- 
titude," Heather remembers. "The horse was not necessarily your best friend. 
Whatever you needed to do to get over the jump, you did it." 

Kim Scheid recognized 8-year-old Tamie's natural abilities instantly. "Tamie 
might have told you that I was mean to her; that I picked on her," she laughs. 
"But she and Heather 'had it.' Consciously and being careful not to scare them, 
I pushed, pulled and guided them. Whenever they gave me more, I asked for 
more and they gave it." 

Tamie's first pony. Pepper, "was a stinker," Kim relays. "Tamie never 
wanted to come off. She always made every effort to stay on and that built up 
her strength." She learned the upside of riding a runaway. "She learned to not 
clutch and pull and fight it, but to embrace it and ride them forward when they 
have a problem. I think that's one of the reasons she's so brave on cross coun- 
try: She learned from the beginning that speed is fun." 

Tamie continued to ride and dream as an amateur. She juggled riding with 
a desk-bound career and being a single mother to her now 19-year-old daugh- 
ter, Kaylawna Smith, a 2014 North American Young Rider Championship 
eventer who now works for dressage trainer Niki Clarke. There were tough 
stretches, throughout which her horses "were my sanctuary," she explains. As 
an amateur in her 20s, Tamie recalls asking friend and mentor Chris Scarlett, 
"Do you think I'll ever be able to do a one-star? It seemed impossible." 

Tamie turned professional in 2005 at the urging of her husband, Dave 
Smith. She reminds him of that fact when her life resembles that of a touring 
musician, on the road a lot and handling the highs, lows and unpredictabilities. 
Tamie's "rock" and "hero," Dave is a homicide detective so he understands 
the realities of ambitious and stressful yet rewarding career choices. When not 


working, he's a familiar face on the 
West Coast eventing scene as a 
competition volunteer. 

Though Tamie has been steadily 
rising to the top — she competed 
in the Rolex Kentucky Three-Day 
Event CCI**** in 2009 on Chaos 
Theory, she was a Nations Cup 
Team member in 201 1 and she 
was an alternate for the 201 1 and 
2015 Pan American Games— too 
big for the breeches is an unlikely 
outcome for her. Judith McSwain 
recalls being at a Galway Downs 
event in Temecula with Tamie last 
year. Tamie had competed several 
horses and coached several stu- 
dents, yet wasn't too busy or tired 
when the call came for people to 
collect cross-country pinnys at the 
end of a long day. 

Tamie calls Bea di Grazia "Ma- 
ma B" and considers her, along 
with Bea's husband and course de- 
signer Derek di Grazia ("Papa D"), 
mentors. Bea sees Tamie naturally 
assuming that role for others. 

"She is a good ambassador for 
the sport," Bea says. "She's made 
a lot of friends and learned a lot 
and is still always trying to educate 
herself. Tamie serves on several 
U.S. Eventing Association commit- 
tees and usually shares a thoughtful 
assessment, good or bad, of pro- 
posed changes to the sport. She's 
a fresh new face in our sport and 
someone that helps keep every- 
body in it tuned up as well." 


your horse every time you interact with 
him," is an Allen Clarke mantra, Tamie 
says. Fairness, clear communication, posi- 
tive reinforcement, repetition and instilling 
the idea that "you are your horse's protec- 
tor" are hallmarks of his methods. Tamie 
had been curious about various natural- 
horsemanship methods, but it was Allen 


who crystallized for her the idea that train- 
ing must be driven by how horses think, 
not how humans think. 

"I realized that he knew something I 
didn't know. I wanted to be good enough 
badly enough that I took all he said com- 
pletely to heart," Tamie says. She spent a 
few years working intensely with him and 


now incorporates what she learned in the 
training of all horses in her program. The 
methods comprise round-pen work that 
targets disengagement, submission and 
responsiveness to the aids, including body 
language and voice. 

Tamie and those in her program use 
Allen's methods "like people use certain 
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Tamie and Mai exercises to help 

Baum on their way them stay focused. 

If we sense that 

2015 Rebecca Farm 

CIC*** in Montana ^ 

last July out of himself/ it's 

time for round-pen 

work to get him refocused/' she explains. 

At-liberty bridleless riding in the pen 
is part of the program. "We start first on 
the ground and teach the horses simple 
voice commands, then implement them 
with the rider/' she explains. Especially 
for horses who are strong in the bit, the 
bridleless work builds responsiveness to 
voice, leg and weight aids, giving the rider 
control and the confidence that comes 
with it. "It was a pivotal point and a jump- 
start to a great foundation," Tamie says of 
Allen's influence. 

The resulting deep level of connection 
with her horses became common ground 
as she began working with U.S. Eventing 
Coach David O'Connor, an advocate of 
natural-horsemanship methods, in 2013. 


A Well-Used Grant 

The recipient of various training grants, 
Tamie describes the $ 1 5,000 Rebecca 
Broussard Developing Rider Crant for the 
2013 season as "a catapult." 

"Eirst, because it was a bunch of people 
saying, 'We think you have what it takes'," 
Tamie says of the grant committee. She 
was methodical in determining how to use 
the funds. Studying other riders, especially 
the Cerman victors at the 2012 London 
Olympics the previous summer, Tamie 
decided that "getting better on the flat and 
more technical in show jumping" should 
be focal points going forward. 

A student of the sport, she believes that 
"to develop into a well-rounded rider, you 
have to go other places." Sometimes, thaf s 
geographically, like competing in the East. 
Sometimes if s tapping into expertise out- 
side of the eventing world. Eor that, Tamie 
didn't have to travel far. 

Tamie's base in Temecula is 10 min- 
utes from show-jumping legend Susie 
Hutchison and an hour from jumping 
mentor Lane Clarke, Allen's son. If s 
also 45 minutes from San Diego-based 
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dressage Olympian Steffen Peters, with 
whom Tamie has lessoned periodically to 
augment her everyday training with Niki 
Clarke (who is Allen s daughter-in-law). 
She's seen her scores in those formerly 
weaker phases improve accordingly. 

She's also competed at open dressage 
and jumping competitions, including a 
few weeks at the HITS Thermal hunter/ 
jumper circuit in early 2015. 

Right Place 
At the Right Time 

Moving to Tucalota Creek Ranch in 20 1 2 
was another career catapult. Since first go- 
ing pro in 2005 and starting her business. 
Next Level Eventing, Tamie had been 
comfortable at a lovely, but small prop- 
erty in Murrieta. It was far from the hub 
of equestrian activity that Temecula has 
become. She admits to vacillating between 
staying in her comfort zone or finding the 
bigger facility required to accommodate 
the scope of her ambitions. 

The 4 2 -acre Tucalota Creek Ranch, 
owned by longtime reining and work- 


ing cow horse enthusiasts Kay and Alan 
Needle, had been vacant when Tamie first 
saw it. Her working student Amy Fox, 20, 
came with her and declared, "You have to 
move here!" 

"What do you know, you're only 20," 
was Tamie's knee-jerk reaction, but she 
kept listening and looking around. See- 
ing the shady, quiet, expansive property 
today, if s hard to imagine not grasping the 
possibilities right away. "It didn't look like 
this then," she explains. A sizeable invest- 
ment of sweat equity by her Next Level 
Eventing team brought the property to its 
current state, and in the spring of 20 1 2 
Tamie moved in 1 0 horses. 

Ranch highlights include an enormous 
covered arena where the USEE staged a 
second year of training sessions in January, 
big lawns, paddocks where most horses 
spend their days or nights, a dressage 
court with mirrors and conditioning tracks 
and hills. The program quickly quadrupled 
to its current 40-plus horses. 

Tamie, a USEA ICP Level 4 Certi- 
fied Instmctor, envisions Tucalota Creek 


and the team 
assembled there 
as a Mecca for 
eventing. "Our 
predominate fo- 
cus is to help the 
USA get back on top in eventing," she 
says. The vision leapt toward reality when 
Tamie's best friend since childhood and 
fellow eventer Heather Morris returned to 
California in 2014. Now Heather's Team 
Express combines with Niki Clarke's Dres- 
sage Unlimited and Tamie's Next Level 
Eventing to create a partnership and an ef- 
fective launch pad for horses and riders. 

In addition to Mai Baum and Fleece- 
works Royal's 2015 Horse of the Year 
honors. Heather's Charlie Tango was 
Intermediate Horse of the Year and Niki's 
Quincy was the U.S. Dressage Federation 
Fourth Level Horse of the Year. "We joke 
that East Coast riders have no idea there's 
anybody doing anything west of the Mis- 
sissippi," Tamie says. "Here we are!" 

Heather's homecoming was the happy 
byproduct of heartbreaking circumstances. 


Tamie with her 
close friend 
Heather Morris 
(left) and her head 
groom. Shannon 
McCormick (center). 
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Tamie's and Mai 
Baum's successful 
eventing season 
last year boosted 
her onto the USEF's 
World Class High 
Performance list. 


She had moved 
to Texas 1 4 
years ago to 
ride with and 
then work for, 
Mike Huber. 

She returned to 

California to help her brother Dylan 
through his battle with stomach cancer. 
Tamie, Heather and Dylan had the 
family bonds of a shared upbringing, 
and accompanying Dylan in his fight 
for survival has been as much a part of 
Tamie's life as her remarkable ascent in 
the sport. She credits him with sharing 
his gift for ''smelling the roses" and the 
inspiration of his tenacity. 

Dylan's final days came as Fair Hill 
unfolded last October. Heather with- 
drew Charlie Tango and flew home to 
Dylan while Tamie stayed to carry his 
fighting spirit across the finish line, as 
Dylan would have wanted. 


It was an extreme example of Tamie's 
ability to "just keep going," observes Judith. 
"In the face of everything that was going 
on and wanting to be home with Dylan 
and Heather, she dug deep and pulled it 
out. Thaf s what she does." 

That Team Thing 

An emphatic assertion that all successes re- 
sult from a team effort dominates any con- 
versation with Tamie. The team includes 
her horses, friends, family, owners, spon- 
sors, coaches, fans and fellow competitors. 
She's a prolific poster of social media and 
writer of old-fashioned thank-you note ex- 
pressions of gratitude to those who've sup- 
ported and inspired her. And the wording 
always suggests that every victory is a 
shared one. "No matter how busy you are, 
there's never an excuse not to recognize 
those who've been behind you." 

If s part of her nature and a skill thaf s 
helped her get and keep an ever-growing 
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list of owners, sponsors and supporters. 
Many owners started as students and 
got happily swept along into bigger roles. 
Ownership syndicates, with nonprofit 
status through the Professional Riders 
Organization, have helped Tamie stay well 
mounted with plenty of youngsters com- 
ing up the levels. 

The sports marketing agency Athletux 
has been instmmental in the business side 
of her success. The company is mn by 
friend and fellow rider Frankie Thieriot 
Stutes, whose Chatwin Tamie campaigned 
successfully at the two-star level while 
Frankie was on maternity leave. 

Longtime USEF team selector Bea di 
Grazia noticed Tamie's ''athletic ability and 
her tenacity and bravery" years ago. More 
recently, the "whole package" of Tamie's 
success is what stands out. "She's figured 
out the whole mental game and learned 
how to build a business, putting everything 
together in the best possible way that 


makes everyone really enjoy the sport and 
get more out of their involvement." 

The win streak this fall "would never 
have happened," Tamie says, without 
groom Shannon McCormick, who re- 
ceived the 20 1 5 USEA Christine E. Staf- 
ford Eventing Groom Award. Assistant rid- 
er MacKenna Shea, newly on the USEE's 
Eventing 25 list, is equally key, as are three 
working students who help maintain a 
ship-shape stable. 

"Details matter," Tamie says. "Attention 
to detail in everything translates to atten- 
tion to detail when you're riding." 

Sweet '16? 

Tamie's and Lexus' Eair Hill win earned 
them a plane ticket from The Dutta Cor- 
poration. Some assume Tamie will use it 
to fly him back to Kentucky next spring 
for the Rolex Kentucky Three-Day Event 
CCL***. She admits thaf s tempting from 
the standpoint of 20 1 6 Rio Olympic selec- 


tion consideration, but it wouldn't be best 
for the horse so she's not doing it. 

"It takes a very special horse to com- 
plete a CCL** and any horse that does it 
comes out stronger and fitter and better," 
she says. If s time to let those lessons settle 
in. "Last fall, I asked him for hard, harder 
and hardest. He's a very careful horse, 
and I don't want to do anything that 
would shake his confidence. My focus is 
on developing him and doing whaf s right 
for him regardless of whaf s in the future 
for me." She expects Mai Baum to mn a 
three-star in the spring and perhaps do his 
first four-star next fall. 

The Olympics, of course, are staged 
at the three-star level and Tamie's talents 
and Mai Baum's consistently stellar perfor- 
mances have certainly made their mark on 
the powers that be along with the rest of 
the eventing community. 

Rio or no, many more memories await 
for Team Tamie Smith. 3J 



Isabell Werth 

Limited Edition SWAROVS^ 

Now Available 



GREAT Communication Tool 
forTrainer and Student(s)! 

CEECOACH® is a handsfree connnnunication device developed utilizing 
Bluetooth® technology to provide private, quality communication 
between trainers and riders. It is preferred by professional riders 
including Olympic Dressage Winner, Isabell Werth. 


Check out all of our devices and accessories at: 

ceecoach-us.com 
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Carol "Hoffy" Hoffman and 
Avenue Blue, whom she 
shows in the Amateur-Owner 
division, ore ready to step 
into the show ring. He has 
o gleaming coot, clean and 
well-fitting tack and saddle 
pad, and neat braids. Hoffy 
is dressed in clean, neat, 
well-fitting and conservative 
attire. This ensures that all 
of the judge's focus is on the 
horse, where it should be. 
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SHOW-DAY 


The manager of a top hunter/jumper barn, 
who also is a judge and competitor, explains 
how to make sure you and your horse shine 
when you step into the show ring. 


story and Photos by Nancy Jaffer 


our horse is fip your lessons have been right on point and your confi- 
dence level is high as you trot into the show ring. But did you forget 
something? Could that be dust on your boots? Is your saddle pad less 
than pristine? What about the gunk on your horse's bit? 

Turnout— the way you and your horse look— may be the last thing 
you consider, but overlooking it is a mistake. "Turnout is what gives 







There are many aspects to aesthetically pleasing, safe turnout: Avenue Blue's martingale 
is adjusted properly and the strap between his legs is not dangerously looping. The saddle 
is sitting behind his withers so it doesn't make them sore and limit his shoulders' range of 
motion. The reins are over his head so Hoffy can hold the entire length of them and the 
stirrups ore run up so they can't get caught on anything. 
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Avenue Blue's neatly braided mane shows off his neck and makes 
him look elegant. The noseband sits just under his large cheek 
bone. The keepers ore pinched so the cheekpieces won't get loose. 


Hoffy recommends keeping your horse's braided toil neat with o 
bondage so he doesn't rub out the braids between dosses. 


you the edge to be a winner. It's about 
attention to detail/' says Carol "Hoffy" 
Hoffman, a U.S. Equestrian Federation R 
hunter and hunter seat equitation judge 
who also is a successful hunter exhibitor. 
"When I'm judging, I get an initial impres- 
sion of the way the horse and rider are 
turned out, their attention to detail. 

"I make a note of it, and it can be a tie- 
breaker. It's the overall picture— a winner 
looks like a winner." Good turnout dem- 
onstrates "respect for the sport, respect for 
the horse, respect for yourself and respect 
for the judge," she adds, noting that both 
the horse and rider are athletes. 

The manager of Market Street in 
Frenchtown, New Jersey, where she is 
a partner and co-founder with Olympic 
show-jumping medalist Anne Kursinski, 
Hoffy has officiated at many of the coun- 
try's biggest shows, including the National 
Horse Show and the Devon Horse Show. 
She previously worked with Patty Heuck- 
eroth and Gene Cunningham, both mem- 
bers of the National Show Hunter Hall of 
Fame, and is respected for the meticulous 
way Market Street is run. 

"I think people can ride better when 
they're turned out well because they feel 
better about themselves," she says. "Riding 
is such a mental game anyway." 

Hoffy also contends that when a horse 
is turned out well, he performs better. 
Michael Matz always used to say that, too, 
she remarks. 


While looks are important, good 
turnout goes beyond that. Hoffy explains 
point by point what to do to make sure 
tack fits and is adjusted properly, which 
ensures the safety of you and your horse. 
She also advises how to come up with an 
overall picture that is pleasing and correct 
for hunters and jumpers both at the show 
and in a clinic. Of course, first things first— 
always make sure your tack is in good 
repair, the leather supple, not cracked, and 
the stitching intact. 

Before getting into turnout for specific 
disciplines, there are a few points that 
pertain to any horse-and-rider turnout, 
whether you are showing in hunters, equi- 
tation or jumpers: 

■ Your horse's coat needs to shine, which 
comes from good nutrition and lots of 
daily grooming. 

■ He should be trimmed, including his 
coronary bands, muzzle and ears so there 
are no stray hairs. If his coat is long, he 
should be clipped. 

■ The tack needs to be clean and condi- 
tioned, the bit and your spurs should be 
polished and your attire should be clean 
and well-fitting. 

■ Have an expert correctly fit the saddle 
and make sure to place it properly when 
you tack up. Nine times out of 1 0, the 
saddle is too far forward, creating sore 
withers and limiting your horse's range of 
shoulder motion. It needs to be just be- 
hind the withers. 


Hunters and Hunter Seat 
Equitation 

Hunters and equitation classes are judged 
subjectively so when riding in them, you 
want to make a good first impression. 

■ Braid your horse's mane and tail neatly. 
Braiding started with a foxhunting tradi- 
tion, designed so the horse's mane and 
tail would not catch on brambles. In the 
ring, it gives neat look that shows off the 
horse's conformation. For his mane, make 
sure there are enough braids so his neck 
looks elegant. If you can't braid, hire a 
braider and learn how to do it properly. A 
bad braid job is a distracting eyesore. 

■ Keep your horse's braided tail neat with 
a bandage so he doesn't rub out the braids 
between classes. 

■ Make sure the cheekpieces on the 
bridle are properly pinched down so the 
keepers don't slide. Pinch the ends be- 
tween your thumb and forefinger so they 
stay in place. If they slip, the cheekpiece 
may begin flapping, a distraction for you, 
your horse and the judge. 

■ Adjust the throatlatch so you are able 
to get four fingers between the leather 
and your horse's throat. It shouldn't be 
too tight, which is uncomfortable for the 
horse, or hanging too low, which can dis- 
tract the judge. 

■ Adjust the noseband so it lies just below 
the maxilla, which is the big bone on your 
horse's cheek. 

■ With the help of your trainer, properly 
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WRONG: The browband is crooked, the noseband is too low, the 
bit is too high and the keepers ore not pinched down, leaving 
loose, distracting ends. The martingale strap is dangerously loose 
and the stirrup irons could get caught on something. 



Before getting your horse ready for a jumper class, organize and 
lay out your tack, from saddle and belly guard to ear bonnet, boots 
and saddle pad. 



Motto is a jumper and doesn't have to be braided like a hunter, but his 
mane is neatly pulled and Hoffy is dressed as neatly and appropriately as 
when she rides in the hunter divisions. 


Rectangular saddle pads are acceptable in the jumper 
ring. This one is adjusted so the saddle is sufficiently 
above the center of the pad and the cantle does not rest 
on the seam, which could make the horse's back sore. 


adjust the standing martingale, which has 
one strap that is looped through the nose- 
band under the horse's jaw. Its placement 
is different for every horse. The martingale 
is on the long side if you can raise it with 
your hand and it touches your horse's 
throat. At that length, it could flap around 
when he is jumping, which is distracting. 

■ Correctly adjust the two keepers at 
the end of the martingale or breastplate 
strap that runs between your horse's legs. 


The first keeper on that strap should be 
slid forward, up against the buckle, while 
the second keeper is slid back against 
the girth. Be careful that strap stays flat 
against your horse's skin and doesn't loop 
because his shoe can get caught in it when 
he's jumping. In the worst-case scenario, 
he will not be able to unfold his legs and 
could crash. 

■ Use a well-fitting, white fleece saddle 
pad, appropriate for hunter and equitation 


classes, that just rims the saddle so only 
about 2 inches show. After putting the 
saddle on the pad, pull the pad up into 
the pommel so it clears the withers and 
doesn't press on the horse's back. 

■ Whenever you are leading or standing 
with your tacked-up horse, bring the reins 
over his head so you can hold the entire 
length of them and have more control. 
Don't loop them over his neck as they are 
when you're mounted. Also keep your 
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when putting on jumper boots, start with 
them high on the cannon bone, then slide 
them down to where they fit comfortably 
over the horse's fetlock. 



WRONG: To lead a jumper wearing a running martingale, if you loop the shank through 
the bit and clip it bock to the bottom ring of the chain (above), it creates on opening where 
the horse con put his leg. This also con happen if you run the shank through both sides of 
the bit and clip it to the bottom ring (inset). For safety, clip the lead to one side of the bit. 


stirmps mn up, instead of down, until you 
are ready to mount. If the horse reaches 
back to go after a fly, the bit could get 
caught in stirrups if they're down. 

Jumpers and Jumping 
Seat Equitation 

Though jumpers are judged objectively, 
rather than subjectively, turnout is just as 
important for that discipline as well, Hoffy 
says. Proper turnout "raises the level. Look 
at the top riders— they present their horses 
and themselves perfectly." Whether you're 
trying for a spot on a Nations' Cup squad 
or international team or just riding in a 
local show, people notice and admire a 
horse and rider who look sharp. Team 
selectors and "people who count notice at- 
tention to detail— the proper way of doing 
things— whether it's how your tack fits or 
how your horse is turned out. It says a lot 
about you," Hoffy points out. 

■ If a horse isn't braided, don't let his 
mane flop to both sides, which looks 
messy. To train it, get elastic bands at a 
tack shop and with the mane wet, braid 
it on the right side and leave it in for two 
days only. Longer than two days could 
cause the hair to break off at the root. 

To maintain the horses' manes at 
Market Street, they are bmshed every day 


with wet rice-root brushes. 

Make sure the mane is short and tidy. 

If the mane is too long, it can get caught in 
the reins. 

■ As with hunters, make sure the regular 
noseband is beneath the maxilla, doubly 
important when using a flash noseband. If 
the regular noseband sits too low, the flash 
will be too low and cut off the horse's air. 

■ A running martingale, which is used for 
jumpers and is less restrictive than a stand- 
ing martingale, has two straps with rings 
on the end that slip through the reins. The 
length is personal preference, but you can 
figure out an acceptable length by holding 
up the straps when they are not attached 
to the reins to see if they reach the with- 
ers. You can, however, go shorter but be 
careful not to overdo it. 

■ When you use a running martingale 
while you're standing with your horse, 
make sure the reins are over his head, 
which is the opposite of how you handle 
the reins when using a standing martingale 
or no martingale. Attach a lead shank with 
a chain that is polished, not dull or msted. 

■ Rein stops, which prevent the running 
martingale rings from sliding up to the 
horse's mouth and perhaps getting caught 
on the bit, should be adjusted so they 
are 4 to 6 inches from the bit; the exact 


amount is a matter of personal preference. 

■ Re-cover rubber reins when they are 
worn or sticky. These reins give you a bet- 
ter grip when the rubber is fresh, and if 
they are sticky, you can't get a proper grip 
because they will stick to your gloves. 

■ If you are using a rectangular saddle 
pad, which is acceptable in the jumper 
ring where it can bear a logo and carry 
a number, make sure its middle seam is 
centered under the pommel and gullet 
and that the saddle is sufficiently above 
the pad so the cantle does not rest on the 
seam, making the horse's back sore. 

■ Make sure your stirrups are polished, 
not dull or msty. More important, they 
must be large enough to enable your foot 
to easily slip out of them if you fall off 

so you can get away from the horse and 
don't risk being dragged. 

■ Buy properly fitting bell boots that are 
just short of the ground when the horse 
is standing still. Don't buy bell boots that 
are too big around the rim or too long. 
Some people prefer them that way be- 
cause they're easier to pull on, but there 
is a risk the horse will step on them. If it 
takes some effort to put them on, they will 
protect the bulbs of the heel properly and 
keep the horse from pulling a shoe. Pull- 
on bellboots have a better chance of stay- 
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ing on than those that fasten with Velcro®. 

■ Make sure the bell boots are intact 
before you put them on. If they look like 
someone took a bite out of them, the ap- 
pearance is seedy. 

■ Properly fitting shin boots need to be 
low enough to protect the entire tendon 
and reach to the bottom of the fetlock. 
Often, however, they're adjusted too low, 
interfering with flexion of the fetlocks. 

Start out by putting them high on the can- 
non bone, then move them down until 
they're in the right place, comfortably over 
the fetlock, before fastening them. 

■ An ear bonnet should be straight be- 
tween the horse's eyes and the ears should 
fit neatly. The bonnet should not be 
bunched under the crownpiece, and the 
ears should not be too big, so he looks like 
Eeyore, or so they fold over at the tips. 

■ Attach the lead shank to only one side 
of the bit so it doesn't loop. If you mn 

it through both sides and then clip it to 
the bottom loop of the chain, it creates 
an opening into which a horse could put 
his leg should he drop his head to mb his 
nose on his cannon bone. 


Tips for the Rider 

■ Riding boots that aren't high enough 
look hokey. When the leather at the ankle 
drops and wrinkles, the boots should just 
cover the bone on the outside of your 
knee. At the other extreme, boots that are 
too high can fold and look sloppy. Today, 
you don't necessarily need custom boots 
to be well-dressed because there are many 
good off-the-rack boots to fit a variety of 
leg shapes, sizes and heights. 

■ Trim spur straps if they are too long. 
You don't want more than an inch of 
strap after you put it through the buckle. 
Turning spur straps under the buckle to 
shorten them doesn't look good. 

■ Jacket length can be about mid-fanny or 
go to the bottom of your derriere when 
you're standing up. If s your preference, 
but the jacket should not be so long that it 
gets caught on the cantle. 

■ Make sure the jacket is big enough and 
doesn't gap to reveal your shirt between 
the buttons. 


Before entering the ring, have someone wipe the slobber from your horse's mouth and 
dust your boots, including the soles. By paying attention to all of these small details, 
you'll impress the judge from the start with your horsemanship skills. 


For 0 clinic, you wont your horse to be clean and your tack to 
be tidy and well fitting. You should be dressed in conservative 
attire and wear a collared shirt that is tucked in. 


■ If you're show- 
ing informally or at a 
clinic, wear a neat polo 
shirt or other collared 
shirt tucked in to your 
breeches. If you can't 
tuck in your shirt, make 
sure if s short enough 
that it doesn't get 
caught on the cantle. 

■ Women should not 
wear anything low-cut 
that shows cleavage. 

■ Stay away from 
hooded sweatshirts— 
they flop around if the 
hood is down or cut 
off peripheral vision if the hood is up. 

Before Entering the 
Ring 

Have a helper: 

■ Check that the keepers are still secure. 

■ Wipe off your horse's mouth. 

■ Dust off your boots, including the soles. 


By paying attention to these details, 
you will let the judge know that you are 
a serious competitor who cares for her 
horse and has entered the ring prepared 
to show off her horsemanship skills. 31 

For more about attire fit and grooming tips, go 
to www.PracticalHorsemanMag.com. 
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EARNING THE 

TRUSTofa 

THOROUGHBRED 

A trainer shares how he transformed his 
racehorse into the freestyle division winner 
at the 201 5 Thoroughbred Makeover. 

By Tik Maynard ■ Photos by Megan Stapley 

T he Thoroughbred, some believe, finds it easier to run than to walk. 

I set out to prove them wrong with Remarkable 54. He is a horse 
who can gallop, but he can also stand, walk quietly, trot and canter. 

His jump is easy and his playfulness makes me smile. 

I found Remarkable in May 2015 with the idea of competing 
him in the Retired Racehorse Project's Thoroughbred Makeover and 
National Symposium the following October at the Kentucky Horse Park in Lexing- 
ton. I'd wanted to compete in the Makeover since watching Olympic eventer Phillip 
Dutton win it in 20 1 4. 

The 2015 event was open to tattooed racehorses who had not started second 
career training before January of the same year. Each horse could compete in one 
or two of 1 0 featured disciplines. At the event's end, one of the horses would be 
crowned "American's Most Wanted Thoroughbred." 

I planned to enter Remarkable in the eventing and freestyle disciplines. The 
eventing consisted of dressage and a short jumping course outside. Half the jumps 
were show jumps and half were cross-country jumps. In the freestyle, competitors 
crafted a six-minute routine that highlighted their horses' strengths. 

I announced in June that Remarkable and I planned to win. He had everything I 
look for in a horse: the gaits, the jump, the brain, the heart. So why not aim high? 

Remarkable retired from the track in 201 4 with The Jockey Club name Mr. 

Pleasantree. Now 5 years old, he had raced 20 times in Phoenix, Arizona, and won 
four, but it's doubtful his heart was ever tmly in it— "he would rather eat the turf than 
mn on it," said Reed Zimmer, DVM, his first owner off the track. Dr. Zimmer sold 
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Tik Maynard's training 
regimen, focused on trust and 
horsemanship, helped his 
horse Remarkable 54 win the 
freestyle division at the 2015 
Thoroughbred Makeover and 
National Symposium. 
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ABOVE: Tik entered Remarkable in the eventing section since the 
gelding had everything he looked for in a horse: the gaits, the jump, 
the brain and the heart. 

LEFT: Tik is drawn to Remarkable's athletic physique and loves his 
"classic head and eye of a handsome, old-fashioned racehorse." 


the horse to his girlfriend, who sold him 
to trainer Liz Millikin, who told my wife 
about him, who told me about him. He is 
a tall horse with the classic head and eye 
of a handsome, old-fashioned racehorse. 

We changed his name in honor of a 
special horse my father owned when he 
was about my age. The suffix 54 is to pro- 
mote Liz. (Many sales barns add a distinc- 
tive word or number to the horse s name 
in the hope that the horse will go on to 
reflect well on their business.) 

As training with Remarkable began 
with me in New Jersey, I thought ahead 
to where I wanted him to end up, not just 
in six months but also in six years. The 
farther ahead I think, the more attention 
I pay to the foundation of training so my 
training pyramid won't topple over. One 
of the hardest parts of training is know- 
ing when to back off and when to forge 
ahead, and it was no different with Re- 
markable. I started to develop a plan for 
him that revolved around three concepts. 


Concept 1 : Start from 
A Point of Success 

The first concept I followed was "Start 
From a Point of Success Rather Than 
a Point of Failure." As my horses try to 
figure something out, I don't want them 
to feel fmstrated or wrong. I would rather 
back up to a simpler exercise until they 
figure it out. This applies to many situa- 
tions, from starting a young horse to train- 
ing dressage to jumping. 

With Remarkable, one goal was that he 
would be able to stay calm and focused 
on me in front of a crowd in a main area 
with lots of music and movement because 
I knew we would have to face that at the 
Makeover. What I didn't do right off the 
bat was go into a crowd and work until he 
paid attention. 

During the first months, I would ask 
for calm and focus but only in situations 
where he could easily give them to me. 
Then I would slowly take him out to plac- 
es where there were more distractions. He 


got better and better around other horses, 
people and noise. We went to four horse 
trials on the East Coast. We did a small 
demonstration at Bucks County Horse 
Park in Pennsylvania. Each time I could 
push a little more, but I was still careful to 
train rather than test what I was doing. 

Another example of this concept was 
in our jumping. I wanted Remarkable to 
be able to jump bridleless so I could show 
off his rideability at the Makeover. But I 
started jumping in a bridle and worked 
on communication. Could we easily go? 
Could we jump, then easily stop? Could 
we easily turn? Did he understand? 

Next could I ride him in just a neck 
strap? Could I still canter, halt, turn? Could 
he still pay attention outside? In the wind? 

When the training went too fast. Re- 
markable let me know. With most Thor- 
oughbreds, it is easy to read their anxiety 
simply by how much they want to move. 
We then returned to a situation where we 
were successful and started again there. I 
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Believing in a Mission 


At the same time that Remarkable and I were preparing for the 2015 Thor- 
oughbred Makeover and National Symposium, Steuart Pittman, president of 
the Retired Racehorse Project, and his team, were preparing to host it. 

In its third year, the Makeover is a national gathering of farms, organiza- 
tions and trainers interested in transitioning former racehorses into successful 
off-track careers. In addition to the competition, there were 10 educational 
seminars and a Makeover Marketplace that presented Thoroughbreds for sale 
or adoption and a sponsor fair. 

The Makeover initially accepted 350 horses into the competition in early 
2015 and then started a wait list. In the end, almost 200 competed. "Many 
were sold before the event or their trainers chose to keep them home because 
they felt they weren't ready to compete," Steuart said. "We're collecting data 

on how many of 
j original horses 

^ Iroining^or 

^ disciplines to be 

t included in the 
' Makeover competi- 

“ - "chose disciplines 

Steuart Pittman in which Thoroughbreds are used and where their po- 

(right), the master- tential market is great." 

mind behind the t-i. i i ii j i i i. j- • 

„ „ , This year each horse was allowed to enter two disci- 

Retired Racehorse ' 

Project, has helped plines, and I competed Remarkable 54 in the eventing 
countless former and the freestyle. In the eventing, which had 39 horses, 
racehorses transi- finished fifth. Judges looked for upper-level potential, 

tion into successful harmony and trainability. In the freestyle, which had 25 
horses, we were awarded first place. Steuart's vision for 
the freestyle was "to bring in trainers who do something less traditional." 

The top three horses from each division returned on Sunday for the finale. 
These 30 horses performed again for the judges, and America's Most Want- 
ed Thoroughbred was named at the end. The winner was Soar, a beautiful 
gray mare, owned and ridden by Lindsey Partridge of Ontario, Canada. 

Steuart and his team believe in their mission. He is a lifelong horse trainer 
and the eighth generation of his family to live on Dodon Farm in Davidson- 
ville, Maryland. He is easily likeable, and his enthusiasm for Thoroughbreds is 
contagious. His team wants to give these horses, and their owners, a voice. 

"Thoroughbreds are second to Quarter Horses by population in this 
country," Steuart says. "The American Horse Council estimates that there 
are 450,000 Thoroughbreds outside of racing in America. That is probably 
150,000 proud owners of OTTBs. [Some owners own more than one Thor- 
oughbred.] These people have never had a national gathering, a magazine 


Steuart Pittman 
(right), the master- 
mind behind the 
Retired Racehorse 
Project, has helped 
countless former 
racehorses transi- 
tion into successful 
off-track careers. 


or an association. That's why Retired 
Racehorse Project and its Off-Track 
Thoroughbred Magazine and Thor- 
oughbred Makeover are so popular. 
It's all a no-brainer. Like a great 
horse, it just takes a bit of nurturing." 

Steuart is already planning for 
next year's Makeover, and he is an- 
ticipating a lot more entries: "Don't 
be surprised if we start a day earlier 
to fit in more competitors and more 
educational demonstrations," he 
says. "The application process this 
year is likely to start with trainer ap- 
proval. Once trainers are approved, 
they will identify the eligible horse 
they will train. The reason for this is 
twofold. We expect over 1 ,000 ap- 
plications and we don't think we can 
handle more than 350 or so horses 
this year. Rather than screen eligible 
horses we will screen trainers. We 
want excellence and we want diver- 
sity. We want professionals, ama- 
teurs and juniors in each sport, but 
we want the best of each category 
that we can get." 

I asked Steuart if he could have 
any rider enter this competition 
whom would he chose? Steuart re- 
plied: "I'm greedy so here's a list: 
McLain Ward, Robert Dover, Buck 
Brannaman, William Fox-Pitt, Nacho 
Figueras and everyone else who is 
at the pinnacle of horse sports. I'd 
like to see all these superstars on 
impeccably trained Thoroughbreds 
but for an unknown teenager from 
nowhere to blow them all away in 
the finale with a performance that 
epitomizes the horse-human con- 
nection and launches the career of 
another great horse trainer." 

For more information about the 
2016 Thoroughbred Makeover and 
National Symposium, which will be 
in Lexington, Kentucky, October 27- 
30, go to www.retiredrocehorsepro 
jecf.org. — Tik Moynord 
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ABOVE: Remarkable moved in unison with Tik at the Makeover, 
even without a lead rope or halter. 

ABOVE LEFT: One of Tik's goals was to be able to ride Remark- 
able bridleless at the Makeover. 

LEFT: Remarkable enjoyed a bucking spree when he was first at 
liberty during the Makeover, but he never took his eyes off Tik or 
lost their connection. 


tried to set him up to succeed. 

A horse does not spook or show eva- 
sions for no reason. There is always a 
reason. The difficult part can be figuring 
out the reason, then helping your horse 
be OK with that before advancing. If the 
problem is not addressed, tension builds 
up, like steam in a kettle until all it takes is 
a whisper for the kettle to boil over. 

In the five months I had to prepare, 
it wasn't until the last two weeks that we 
actually tried to jump with no bridle. 

Concept 2: The Olympics 
Of Everything 

There is an Olympics for dressage, event- 
ing and show jumping, but what would 
the Olympics of saddling be? What would 
be the four-star of trailer loading? 

Imagine a World Cup for ground-tying: 


Not only does 
each horse stand 
untied where he is 
placed, but he does 
it with relaxation 
and understanding, 
his head low and 
mouth salivating. 
And he can do it with horses galloping 
around and crowds screaming. 

What about the Burghley of lead- 
ing: Each horse stays with his partner with 
no lead rope or halter. He stops when his 
partner stops and goes when his partner 
goes. They turn in unison and stop togeth- 
er, just as a mare and foal might. 

Before Remarkable and I left for the 
1 2-hour trailer ride to the Kentucky Horse 
Park, we could walk and run with no hal- 
ter. He could ground-tie and wait for me 
patiently. Trailer loading? Not a problem. 

Trying to be the best at such basic skills 
gave Remarkable and me a concrete foun- 
dation that I knew would serve us well. At 
a major competition, there will always be 
the unexpected, and the stronger a horse's 
basics skills, the easier it is to deal with 
new experiences. 


Concept 3: Make the 
Whole World Neutral 

The third concept I followed was "Make 
the Whole World Neutral." 

Every horse is born with innate moti- 
vations. They are drawn to open spaces, 
other horses, water, food and play. They 
are curious. They don't like predatory acts. 
They tend not to like things that move 
quickly, erratically or toward them. They 
are scared of sudden loud noises, espe- 
cially new ones. Wind in the branches? 
Probably danger. 

Once the horse enters the human's 
world, we start to influence those likes and 
dislikes. Whereas a feral horse is scared of 
humans and barns, he can quickly associ- 
ate it with food and comfort. I try to look 
at everything in the horse's world from his 
point of view. Objects push them away, 
draw them closer or are neutral. 

When Remarkable was scared of a wa- 
ter crossing, I made it neutral by offering 
him food when he walked up to it. When 
he would rather be in the grassy paddock 
than with me, I made it neutral by doing 
some of the harder work in the paddock 
and then bringing him to me for a rest. 
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STOP STRESSING 

OVER SUPPLEMENTS 



Simplify your supplement program 
with SmartCombo™ Ultra Pellets 


This supplement contains the ingredients your horse 
needs for joint, digestive, hoof and coat health. Plus, 
you're eligible to enroll in ColiCare, our FREE $7,500 
colic surgery reimbursement program. 



SMARTPAK 


Call 1 - 800 - 461-8898 or visit 
SmartPak.com/SmartConnboUltra to learn more 


Subject to conditions 




At the end of 
their success- 
ful Makeover 
performance, 

Tik stood up on 
Remarkable's 
bock and waved 
to the crowd. 


Once the whole 
world was neutral, I 
could shift his interest 
by adding the tiniest 
amount of leg or by 
giving him the small- 
est treat. It was like 


having an hourglass 

that was balanced equally and all I had to 
do was shift one grain of sand to adjust his 
interest and movement. That, of course, is 
a lifelong pursuit. 


Concepts in Action 

In the 20 1 5 Makeover's freestyle, there 
were 25 entrants. Riders had six minutes 
to show off their horses however they saw 
fit. Acts included costumes, castles, flaming 
rings of fire and obstacle courses. There 
were blindfolded driving horses and bow- 
ing trail horses. Trainers had the option to 
talk during their demonstration, have mu- 
sic playing or a combination of both. 



Riding Through Thick and Thin: Make Peace with Your Body and Banish Seif-Doubt 
— In and Out of the Saddle by Melinda Folse 

Regardless of seat size, riding discipline, or the degree — or even truth — of the body issues 
with which they struggle, the scars on female self-image in our society run deep and wide. 
So with the humor and big-sisterly swagger that readers and reviewers have come to love, 
Melinda Folse, author of bestseller The Smart Woman's Guide to Midlife Horses, has decided 
to step in with a delightful, insightful, fulfilling new book. 

Riding Through Thick and Thin delves to the bottom of the issues that have long held 
women hostage, bringing together experts, research, resources and stories to encourage, 
inspire and empower. Readers will find some answers that may surprise them: Believe it or not, this is not about 
losing weight or getting fit (although if that's a point of interest, there's a section packed with helpful tools and 
ideas). This book is more about what's going on in every woman's mind — and it taps new findings in neurosci- 
ence to reveal that permanent change to deeply ingrained body image issues is not only possible, but it may be 
much easier than we think. Paperback, 432 pp., $24.95 



THE EQUINE NETWORK STORE 

Official Store for Practical Horseman Magazine 


www.EquineNetworkStore.com 
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I planned my performance to be 
simple. There were to be as few props as 
possible. I wanted it to be about Remark- 
able and our partnership. When the rider 
before me finished, I took off Remark- 
able's halter and prepared to enter the 
ring. I waited for the music to start, and I 
hoped he would follow me in. 

The day before the freestyle we'd 
been allowed to enter the arena and walk 
around. Remarkable shied away from 
every banner on the rail. I asked Rick, my 
father, and Emily, my assistant, to walk 
around the outside of the ring and stop at 
every banner with a carrot. 

So during the performance, when the 
music started and the judges picked up 
their pens, I knew that he wasn't scared 
of the banners anymore. Of course, that 
didn't mean he wasn't going to be afraid 
of something else. I had only our train- 
ing to keep him with me as we hopefully 
played in the arena together. 


We entered the main arena shoulder to 
shoulder. We looked around— the crowd 
was a lot to take in. We started to trot. We 
turned. We stopped. The people started to 
disappear and blur until it was just the two 
of us in the building. 

The first three minutes, I was on the 
ground and he was at liberty. He ran and 
he bucked, but he kept an eye on me and 
he kept coming back. The second three 
minutes I rode with no bridle. We gal- 
loped around the ring, but we walked as 
well. We jumped and we halted. 

We were alone as the music stopped 
when the six minutes had passed. I looked 
around. People were clapping. I looked at 
Remarkable and he looked back at me. 

I stood up on his back and waved. Then 
he got a carrot, and we walked out of the 
arena together. 31 

Eventer and natural horsemanship advocate 
Tik Maynard spent six years on the Cana- 


dian National Team competing in the modem 
pentathlon, which includes riding, pistol shoot- 
ing, fencing, swimming and mnning. He 
competed at the 2007 Pan American Games, 
three World Championships and 1 1 World 
Cups before focusing on eventing. He was 
long-listed for the Canadian Eventing Team 
for the 2012 London Olympics and currently 
is long-listed for the national team. He was a 
working student for eventers David and Karen 
O'Connor and Ingrid Klimke, German dres- 
sage trainer Johann Hinnemann and natural 
horseman and cutting trainer Bmce Logan. He 
also worked as an assistant trainer for show 
jumper Anne Kursinski. Married to eventer 
Sinead Halpin, Tik conducts eventing and nat- 
ural horsemanship clinics throughout the Unit- 
ed States, Canada and the United Kingdom. 
Last December, he spoke at USEA's Annual 
Meeting about "How Horses Learn . " Lor more, 
go to www.tik.ca. To watch a video of his and 
Remarkable's winning freestyle performance, 
go to www.PracticalHorsemanMag.com. 
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COURTESY, MONOCACY EQUINE GROUP 


DECIPHERING 

LAMINITIS 

New research on a devastating disorder is 
leading treatment advances and prevention. 

By Elaine Pascoe with James Belknap, DVM, PhD, DACVS 


I t's dinnertime, but your horse isn't pacing his stall or waiting at his feed bucket. He's 
planted in a corner with his front feet parked forward, shifting his weight from one 
to the other. When you check his front hooves, they feel warm. He's showing signs 
of laminitis, a potentially devastating disorder in which the bond between the hoof 
wall and the main bone of the foot weakens or gives way. 

Laminitis can end your horse's career or cause such severe, unrelenting pain that 
euthanasia is the only choice. The statistics are grim. Surveys show that this disease af- 
fects about 1 percent of all U.S. horses at any given time and leads to death or euthana- 
sia in about 5 percent of cases. Its victims have included renowned racehorses, backyard 
ponies and every equine type between. 

Veterinarians have wrestled for years with questions about how laminitis develops 
and how it should be treated. Now, thanks to an inter- 
national research effort, they're beginning to get answers. 
"There is progress on all fronts," reports James Belknap, 
DVM, PhD, DACVS. A professor of equine surgery at 
the Ohio State University College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Dr. Belknap is on the front lines of the fight against 
laminitis. In this article, he explains how research is lead- 
ing to advances in treatment and prevention. 


BELOW LEFT: A 

radiograph shows the 
normal position of the 
coffin bone. BELOW 
RIGHT: In the X-roy, the 
circle indicates laminar 
separation and the coffin 
bone has rotated. 
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A horse suffering from lominitis often stands with 
his front feet parked out in front and his hind feet 
farther under his body than normal, trying to find 
a comfortable place to put his weight. 
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Deep digital 
flexor tendon 


Digital 

Cushio 


'0*1 Sole of Foot 


In o normal foot, the coffin bone (distal phalanx) is suspended 
behind the hoof wall by laminae. Inner (dermal) laminae on the 
bone side mesh like interlocking fingers with outer (epidermal) 
laminae on the inside of the hoof wall. The bond formed by the 
laminae suspends the entire weight of the horse as it comes down 
the leg and is carried out to the hoof wall. 


Coffin 

bone 





Interlocking Dermal 
and Epidermal Lamir 



Compared to the hoof trimming from a 
normal hoof, a horse's laminitic hoof 
shows separation of the inner and outer 
laminae as it grows out. 

Inside Story 

Laminitis is more common in the front 
feet (usually both), but the hind feet can 
be hit, too. These are the classic signs: 

■ A strong, bounding digital pulse. Find 
it at the pastern, just below the outer 
side of the fetlock joint. Normally the 
pulse here is faint, almost undetectable. A 
strong pulse indicates inflammation, and a 


bounding pulse in both front feet is 
often the first sign of laminitis. 

■ Heat in the hoof, another sign 
of inflammation. 

■ Lameness. The horse may move stiffly 
and especially resent being turned in a 
tight circle, or he may be reluctant to 
move at all. 

■ An odd stance. He may stand with his 
front feet parked out in front and his hind 
feet farther under his body than normal. 
When all four feet are involved, the stance 
may be "camped out" (forelimbs farther 
forward and hind limbs farther back). 

■ Paddling. The horse may shift his 
weight constantly from one foot to the 
other, trying to find a comfortable place to 
put his weight. 

One reason laminitis so often ends 
badly is that internal damage begins long 
before these signs show up. In a normal 
foot the main bone— the coffin bone, also 
called the distal phalanx— is suspended be- 
hind the hoof wall by delicate accordion- 
like stmctures called laminae. Inner (der- 
mal) laminae on the bone side mesh like 
interlocking fingers with outer (epidermal) 
laminae on the inside of the hoof wall. 

The bond formed by the laminae sus- 



pends the entire weight of the horse as it 
comes down the bony column of the leg 
and is carried out to the hoof wall. When 
this vital bond fails in laminitis, the coffin 
bone can tear loose from the hoof wall. 
The bone presses down on soft tissues be- 
low, causing excruciating pain and some- 
times even punching through the sole. 

Depending on the severity of the case 
and hoof conformation, three types of 
coffin-bone displacement can occur: 

■ Rotation: The laminae at the toe de- 
tach, allowing the tip of the coffin bone to 
rotate down. The deep digital flexor ten- 
don pull on the bone encourages rotation. 

■ Symmetrical sinking: The laminae are 
severely affected around the entire foot, 
letting the entire coffin bone sink toward 
the ground. 

■ Medial or asymmetrical sinking: More 
rarely, the laminae give way on the inside 
or outside of the foot so the coffin bone 
sinks to that side. 

If s long been known that some horses 
are prone to laminitis and that certain 
events— severe colic, acute infections, gorg- 
ing on spring grass or sweet feed, carrying 
excessive weight on one leg— can trigger 
an attack. The hows and whys have been 
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much less clear, but researchers are start- 
ing to find out. The critical events take 
place at a microscopic level in the foot, 
along a thin layer of connective tissue 
called the basement membrane 

The basement membrane lies between 
the inner laminae and a layer of cells 
(dermal basal epithelial cells) on the hoof 
side. Laminar attachment depends entirely 
on microscopic protein complexes called 
hemidesmosomes that connect the basal epi- 
thelial cells to the membrane. 'These same 
protein complexes bind the basal epithelial 
cells of our skin to underlying connective 
tissue," Dr. Belknap says. "The difference 
is that our skin doesn't have to support 
a thousand pounds of weight." Skin cells 
must be able to detach and migrate in 
events such as wound healing, he adds. In 
humans, research shows, they accomplish 
this through cell-signaling pathways that 
regulate the production or breakdown 
of hemidesmosomes and by producing 
enzymes that can break down tissue in the 
basement membrane. 

Why does this 
esoteric science matter? 

"Veterinary researchers 
now consider it likely 
that the many different 
conditions that result in 
laminitis do so by affect- 
ing the regulation of the 
hemidesmosome attach- 
ment," Dr. Belknap says. 

If the pathways that 
lead to damage can be 
pinned down, perhaps 
they can be blocked. 


toxins. The source of the toxins may be 
an infected organ (the lungs in pneumonia 
or the uterus in metritis or a retained pla- 
centa). More often, it's a GI tract compro- 
mised by loss of blood supply, as in co- 
lon torsion, or by inflammation, 
as in grain overload or coli- 
tis. Then bacterial toxins 
pass through the intes- 
tine wall and set off a 
system-wide response, 
activating white blood 
cells that release a 
flood of substances 
called inflammatory me- 
diators. The result is similar 
to severe sepsis in humans, in 
which overwhelming inflammation 
can lead to organ failure. In horses, inflam- 
mation is greatest in the laminae. 

There are still questions about exactly 
how the damage occurs, but a picture is 
emerging. "The severe inflammation in the 
laminae likely sets up a cascade of events 


resulting not only in the disruption of the 
cellular signaling in the laminar basal epi- 
thelial cells, affecting their adhesion prop- 
erties, but also the release of enzymes that 
break down the basement membrane," 
Dr. Belknap says. 

Endocrine-related 
laminitis takes a slightly 
different course. Horses 
with equine metabolic 
syndrome and equine 
Cushing's disease (pi- 
tuitary pars intermedia 
dysfunction) are at 
high risk for this form. 
Both conditions involve 
insulin resistance, a condi- 
tion that makes it hard to process 
carbohydrates in feed. Insulin, a hormone 
produced by the pancreas, allows cells in 
the body to regulate glucose levels and to 
convert glucose to energy. In insulin resis- 
tance, the cells don't use insulin properly 
so the horse must produce more insulin to 


ABOVE: When a horse gorges 
himself on sweet feed, it con 
compromise his GI tract and lead 
to septis-reloted laminitis. 

RIGHT: ITs long been known 
that certain events, including 
gorging on spring gross, con 
trigger laminitis. 

BELOW: A classic sign of a 
horse with laminitis is a strong, 
bounding digital pulse just 
below the outer side of the 
fetlock joint. 


Laminitis 
Three Ways 

There are three main 
types of laminitis. Dr. 
Belknap says. "All three 
follow the same course 
to a degree, but there 
are differences in the 
way they develop." 

Sepsis-related 
laminitis begins with the 
absorption of bacterial 
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COURTESY, SOFT-RIDE 



ABOVE: To take strain off the laminae, remove the horse's shoes, which put 
most of his weight on the hoof wall. Support the sole by taping on foam pods 
or commercial supports. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Any exercise could cause the laminae of a lominitc horse 
to give way, so keep him in a stall. Bed it deeply to provide cushion and 
encourage him to lie down os much os possible. 


LEFT: Research shows that icing limbs affected by lominitis continuously for 
48 to 72 hours to induce hypothermia con significantly reduce damage in 
sepsis-related laminitis. A new ice boot developed by Soft-Ride may help with 
the labor-intensive work of keeping a horse's feet and lower-limbs submerged 
in crushed ice around the clock. 


What to Do 

Early, aggressive treatment can limit dam- 
age and may save your horse's life, so 
call your veterinarian immediately if you 
see signs. If you know the horse experi- 
enced a triggering event— he broke into 
the feed room and stuffed himself with 
grain, say— call even before you see signs. 

In septic laminitis there's typically a lag 
of 24 to 72 hours between the triggering 
event and the first signs, but the inflamma- 
tory response begins almost immediately. 
The faster you can halt it, the better your 
horse's chances will be. 

No single treatment works in every 
case of laminitis, but researchers are learn- 
ing more about what's likely to work best 
in each of the three types. 

Make it cold: Standing the horse in ice 
water is an old-time remedy, but now vet- 
erinarians have ramped up the treatment 
and discovered how helpful cryotherapy 
can be. The new protocol calls for icing 
affected limbs continuously for 48 to 72 
hours straight to induce hypothermia. You 
couldn't tolerate this, but your horse can, 
and research shows that it can significantly 
reduce damage in sepsis-related laminitis. 

"Cryotherapy is protective when if s 


move glucose into cells. 

"These horses develop incredibly high 
levels of circulating insulin," Dr. Belknap 
notes. And while other factors may be 
involved, insulin appears to be the driving 
force in this type of laminitis. Recent work 
by Dr. Chris Pollitf s Australian Equine 
Laminitis Research Unit suggests that ex- 
cess insulin may activate a process called 
growth-factor signaling in the laminae. This 
dismpts not only the adhesion properties 
but also the cytoskeletons of the cells so 
the cells lose their normal stmcture and 
stretch. "If s usually not a crash-and-burn 
event as occurs in sepsis-related and sup- 
porting-limb laminitis," says Dr. Belknap. 

"If s commonly more insidious." 

Supporting-limb laminitis affects 
horses who are laid up with severe leg 
injuries, like fractures. The horse spares 
the injured limb by putting more weight 
on another, usually the opposite limb. The 
longer this goes on, the greater the risk 
that laminitis will develop in the support- 


ing limb— and the attack is 
often sudden and severe. "The 
horse can seem fine for sev- 
eral weeks and then suddenly 
suffer catastrophic failure," Dr. 
Belknap says. If s estimated that half of 
horses who develop this type of laminitis 
are euthanized. 

Work from both Dr. Belknap's lab and 
Australian researcher Andrew van Eps 
indicates that circulation in the supporting 
limb is a key factor. When blood flow to 
the foot is restricted, cells are starved for 
oxygen, a condition called hypoxia, and 
the laminae can be affected. Drs. van Eps 
and Belknap have both recently found 
evidence of hypoxia in laminar tissue of 
horses with supporting-limb laminitis, but 
Dr. Belknap says that his collaborator in 
Australia has really moved the field for- 
ward with his findings. "Van Eps showed 
that if s not the pressure of excessive 
weight-bearing so much as lack of move- 
ment that causes hypoxia in these horses," 
Dr. Belknap says. "As soon as the limb 
moves, circulation to the foot is restored 
and more oxygen reaches the tissues." 

However it starts, laminitis is always 
an emergency. 
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What’s Next? 

Laminitis has claimed high-profile 
victims. The best known in recent 
years may be the 2006 Kentucky 
Derby winner Barbaro, who 
fractured his right hind leg in the 
Preakness Stakes and was eu- 
thanized eight months later after 
developing supporting-limb lami- 
nitis. Such cases have helped spur 
efforts to find better treatments. 

Laminitis research is ongo- 
ing at over a dozen universities 
and equine centers in the United 
States, Australia, Britain and other 
countries. The American Associa- 
tion of Equine Practitioners, the 
Animal Health Foundation, Gray- 
son-Jockey Club Research Founda- 
tion and many other groups are 
supporting the work. And the ef- 
forts are getting results. 

"In cryotherapy, we have the 
first treatment ever shown to be ef- 
fective in septis-related laminitis," 
says Dr. James Belknap. "We are 
getting there on endocrine-related 
laminitis. We know that it's insulin 
related, and we have identified 
critical metabolic pathways that 
are involved. Researchers are 
investigating the use of drugs to 
block those pathways. And we've 
learned how important manage- 
ment is for these horses." 

For sepsis- and endocrine- 
related laminitis, it's likely that the 
answer will be polytherapy— mul- 
tiple treatments, rather than a sin- 
gle fix, he says. "For supporting- 
leg laminitis we need something 
prophylactic to prevent the sud- 
den and catastrophic separation 
that's typical with this form. It's 
probably going to be mechanical, 
rather than a drug." One possibil- 
ity is a pneumatic shoe, currently 
in development, with an air blad- 
der that keeps the foot in slight 
but constant motion to maintain 
the circulation. 


started before signs appear and even later, 
started when the horse first shows signs 
of lameness. It won't save every horse, 
but there is a tenfold increase in risk if the 
horse is not iced," Dr. Belknap says. "We 
know less about the effects of cryotherapy 
in endocrine-related and supporting-limb 
laminitis." In those types there is no iden- 
tifiable, immediate triggering event, and a 
horse can't be kept on ice for weeks. But 
icing may still help when signs appear. "It 
certainly won't hurt, and I would use it," 
he says. 

Keeping the horse's feet and lower 
limbs submerged in crushed ice around 
the clock is labor-intensive, he adds. A 
new ice boot developed by Soft-Ride with 
the input of Drs. Belknap and van Bps 
may help. Ice wraps aren't as effective; the 
foot needs to be immersed in ice water. 

Ease pain and inflammation: The 
go-to medications for this are nonsteroidal 
anti-inflammatory drugs, mainly flunixin 
meglumine (Banamine®) and phenylbuta- 
zone, which reduce pain as they break the 
cycle of inflammation. The dosage usually 
starts high and is adjusted as severe signs 
(pulse, pain, heat) ease. 

Support the feet: To take strain off 
the laminae, remove the horse's shoes, 
which put most of his weight on the 
hoof wall. Support the sole by taping on 
commercial supports or foam pads. Any 
exercise could cause the laminae to give 
way, so keep the horse in a stall. Bed it 
deeply (or provide soft but supportive 


footing, such as sand) to provide cushion 
and encourage him to lie down as much 
as possible. 

X-rays are essential to see if the coffin 
bone is displaced. If they show rotation, 
the vet may advise raising the heels with 
taped-on pads and resilient putty. This 
reduces the pull of the deep flexor tendon 
on the coffin bone. If supports don't sta- 
bilize the bone, a cast may do the trick. In 
clinics, a sling is sometimes used to take 
weight off the horse's feet. 

The next few weeks are critical. If you 
can halt displacement in that time, the 
foot will usually stabilize. Your vet will 
take follow-up X-rays to see what's hap- 
pening in the foot. Meanwhile, monitor 
your horse closely and call your vet if 
you see 

■ the return of heat in the feet or a 
bounding digital pulse. 

■ signs that your horse's pain is increasing. 
Watch him in his stall: If he moves around 
comfortably when he's not resting, he's 
probably not in too much pain. If he be- 
comes less willing to move, be concerned. 

■ cracking at the coronary band or crack- 
ing or a bulge on the sole. These signs 
signal an emergency— the coffin bone 

is displacing. 

The Road Back 

Once the foot is stable, the long process 
of repairing the damage can begin. It can 
take a year for healthy new hoof to fully 
grow in, and the laminae won't be firmly 


Corrective shoeing con help a lominitic hoof grov/ out os close os possible to its normal 
position in relation to the coffin bone. An aluminum egg-bar or other traditional shoe 
combined v/ith various pods protects the sole and raises the heels. 
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HAVE FUN WITH YOUR HORSE IN FEBRUARY 



wm 


■ T 



Over, Under, Through: 
Obstacle Training for 
Horses: 50 Effective, Step-by- 
Step Exercises for Every Rider 

In her new book, Vanessa Bee has 
provided Six Blueprint Exercises 
to lay the foundation of skills you 
need as a trainer and a horse 
to go over, under and through. 
Then, she takes you through 50 common scenarios 
and illustrates with small, building-block steps and 
photos what is needed to change the horse's reaction 
and behavior, assuring a smoother, safer ride down the 
road. With lessons explained in Bee's trademark "keep it 
simple" style. Over, Under, Through: Obstacle Training for 
Horses is one book from which every horse and horse 
owner will benefit. Paperback, 176 pp., #ZF920, $27.95 


Training with 
Cones and Poles 

Incorporating cones 
and poles in your daily 
lessons not only pro- 
vides visual interest 
and physical guide- 
lines for your horse 
as he moves around 
the ring, it also gives you a means 
of developing accuracy in your schooling 
figures and transitions. With these exercises, 
your horse's movement and response to your 
aids will certainly improve, but so will your 
overall riding performance. Spiral bound, 96 
pp.,#ZF909, $19.95 



Horse Agility 
Handbook: A 
Step-By-Step 
Introduction 
to the Sport 
Try it for your- 
self! Horse Agility 
Handbook has 
all you need to get started in the 
sport, including lessons in handling 
and body language, directions 
for obstacle and course construc- 
tion, and information for manag- 
ing competitions and "play days." 
Paperback, 160 pp., #ZF742, $24.95 




HORSE ABILITY 


Horse 

Agility 

DVD 


In this DVD, 
based 
on her 
bestsell- 
ing book. 
Horse Agility Handbook, 
Vanessa Bee guides the 
viewer through her proven 
step-by-step method to 
excel at this exciting and 
growing sport. DVD, run 
time: 95 mins. $29.95 



Trick Training 
for Your Horse 

Tricks and games 
are not only fun 
for both horse 
and handler, they 
can also add vari- 
ety to a serious 
training regimen, helping to keep 
a working horse interested in his 
job. Now, this fabulously illustrated 
book on trick training explains the 
best way to teach a horse tricks 
using positive reinforcement. 
Paperback, 152 pp., #ZF691, $22.95 



THE EQUINE NETWORK STORE 

Official store for Practical Horseman Magazine 


www.EquineNetworkStore.com 




DUSTY PERIN 


FAR LEFT: This natural-break 
shoe with frog support and an 
Equi-Pak filled pad absorb shock 
and concussion. 

LEFT: A full-rocker design 
shoe like the Seward Clog 
helps support the sole while 
allowing for easier breakover. 

It con make o big difference 
to bring the coffin bone bock 
into alignment. 


attached until then. 

Corrective shoeing can help the hoof 
grow out as close as possible to its normal 
position in relation to the bone. Work as 
a team with your vet and an experienced 
farrier to devise a long-range plan tailored 
to your horse's needs. Your vet will take 
follow-up X-rays to guide the work. Each 
case is different, Dr. Belknap says, but 
most recovering horses do better with 


shoes than without as long as the shoes fit 
the case and provide support for the sole. 
The options include: 

■ customized heart-bar, egg-bar or other 
traditional shoes combined with various 
types of pads. 

■ commercial shoeing systems designed 
for laminitis recovery. Several of these use 
bevel-front aluminum shoes set back at 
the toe to relieve the stress of breakover 


with pads and support materials to protect 
the sole and raise the heels as needed. 

■ full-rocker designs like the Seward Clog, 
which allow easy breakover in any direc- 
tion. 'The clog shoe can make a huge 
difference as a tool to bring the distal 
phalanx back into alignment," Dr. Belknap 
says, but it's not a shoe for long-term use. 
"It's a step to get back to a regular shoe- 
use it two to four months, six at most." 





THE 


WAY TO BUY AND 
SELL HORSES 


GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 

“I have used Equine.com before 
and have always gotten great 
results. By far the best customers 
come here to shop and buy their 
next Equine Friend. ” 

- Hudson, North Carolina 


Equine.com is the fast, safe, and secure 
way to sell and find horses online. We 
sell an average of one horse every 
29 minutes, and as one of the largest 
marketplaces for horses, Equine.com is 
the picture perfect way to shop for and 
sell horses in today’s market. 

‘The testimonial from this ad is an actual testimonial from 
Equine.com. The photo may not be a photo from the 
same ad as the testimoniai provided. 
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■ Soft-Ride Comfort boots, which can be 
fitted with gel oithotics and used with or 
without a rocker bottom. 

When can the horse get out of the 
stall? When he's past the acute stage and 
moving comfortably in his shoes, ask your 
vet if you can hand-walk or turn him out 
in a small paddock with level, soft foot- 
ing. Moving around improves circulation 
and may promote recovery, but doing 
too much too soon definitely has risks. A 
horse with severe displacement and mas- 
sive damage to the laminae will obviously 
need to be in a stall longer than a mild 
case. Wait until enough healthy hoof has 
grown in to support the horse's weight. 

The outlook for full recovery is best 
in mild cases. If there's no displacement, 
the horse may be able to begin light work 
in three or four months. The chances for 
return to full work are slim if the coffin 
bone sinks severely or rotates 1 5 degrees 
or more. 


Lingering Problems 

A horse who has had one episode of lami- 
nitis is at risk for more. Thaf s especially so 
for horses with endocrine-related laminitis. 
"Management is critical for these horses," 
Dr. Belknap says. They need a diet low in 
sugars and other carbohydrates with strict- 
ly limited grazing. Obesity contributes to 
equine metabolic syndrome, and exercise 
can help keep weight down. If the horse 
isn't sound enough for that, the synthetic 
thyroid hormone levothyroxine may help 
him lose weight. Some research suggests 
that the drug metformin may help lower 
insulin levels. Horses with equine Cush- 
ing's disease can benefit hugely from the 
dmg pergolide. 

Even without a recurrence, a horse can 
have chronic problems after laminitis. Un- 
corrected rotation can cause the hoof wall 
to dish at the toe, strain the laminae and 
set the stage for infections in the foot. The 
pressure of the coffin bone on the sole 


can make him chronically sore and lead to 
deep abscesses. 

A lot can be done to help. Your vet 
can flush deep abscesses that can't be 
reached by soaking. Your farrier can bevel 
the front of the horse's foot to reduce 
strain on weak laminae and apply shoes 
and pads that protect the sole. Still, a 
horse who has chronic discomfort may 
need anti-inflammatory drugs for an ex- 
tended time. 

When trimming and shoeing don't 
correct rotation, an operation called tenot- 
omy sometimes helps. The surgeon cuts 
the deep digital flexor tendon to relieve 
its pull on the coffin bone. The horse will 
need a year of intensive aftercare, starting 
with three months of stall rest while the 
tendon heals and corrective shoeing slow- 
ly brings the bone back to a more normal 
angle. These horses seldom return to full 
work, but they are often pasture sound for 
at least several years. I 



Ask your vet. 


WeightGainWise 


Supports a calm attitude, 
hardy appetite and optimal weight. 
50% healthy fat, zero sugar. 


Tired of guessing what product 
your horse needs? 


No more guesswork. No more worries. 

^ VETERINARY FORMULA Develo^by: 

Wiser Concepts' 

Available only through your veterinarian. KPPvet.com, 859-873-2974 
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HAVE A 
QUESTION? 

Email it to 
Procticol. 
Horseman@ 
EquiNetwork. 
com or mail to 
656 Quince 
Orchard Rd., 
Suite 600, 
Gaithersburg, 
MD 20878. 



How do I get my horse's 
head down? 


training wi 


I have a Quarter Horse/ Arab/Paint who 
excels in the hunter ring over fences, but 
he isn't impressive on the flat because he 
is high-headed. I try to make him rounder 
by applying pressure with my legs while 
squeezing and releasing the reins and also 
faw reins though nothing works. He is a really 


good mover, but his head always gets in the way. 

JAMIE MANN 

A Not all horses have the ideal conformation to al- 
low them to travel naturally with the lower head 
carriage desired in the hunter ring. However, 
many horses whose conformation produces a 
high head carriage can be taught to flex and carry 
themselves rounder in the bridle. Both to appeal 
to the judge in your under-saddle classes and to progress with the 
rest of your horse's education, he must learn to go on the bit. Even a 
horse who wasn't taught this fundamental lesson early in his career 
can still learn it. And knowing how to teach horses this lesson is an 
essential skill for every rider. 

Start by going back to square one: getting your horse in front of 
your leg and finding the corners of his mouth. Spend a lot of time 
teaching him to accept steady contact between the bit and your 
hands. First, ask him to walk forward with plenty of impulsion. After 
that, add just enough leg pressure until he almost trots. Then stop 
him from trotting by taking a soft feel of both reins to very gently 
say "no." This is the light contact you want to feel all the time. Hav- 


A light, steady contact will help you achieve your main goal in the under-soddle classes: 
showing off your horse's movement, cadence and rhythm in oil three gaits. 


ing contact does not mean having a lot of 
contact, but it also means never having no 
contact. Even if it's just half an ounce of 
pressure, your horse has to learn to accept 
this feel and never try to throw it away. 

When he is accepting this contact at 
the walk, repeat the same aids at the trot 
and then, eventually, the canter. Work 
through these steps slowly. Always close 
your legs first, asking him to move for- 
ward into the bridle, before closing your 
fingers on the reins. Remember, as all 
the great trainers say, the only thing that 
keeps a horse's mouth soft is your leg. 

The next step is to ask your horse to 
flex in his poll and jaw and come on the 
bit. There are two ways to do that. First, 
you can ask with a direct rein, along the 
lines of the squeezing and releasing you 
described in your question. Second, you 
can ask with an indirect rein by practicing 
lateral movements. The simplest of these 
is the shoulder-fore. 

Teach your horse the shoulder-fore at 
the walk. Always start by asking him to 
go forward. Then use your inside leg to 
move his inside hind leg slightly to the 
outside. So, for example, if you're track- 
ing to the left, squeeze your left leg until 
his left hind leg moves over just enough 
to step between the tracks of his front 
legs. Meanwhile, maintain the proper rein 
length to allow a light 
contact on both reins 
with your hands 2 inches 
above the mane and 4 to 
6 inches apart. 

You may not get a 
reaction from your horse 
at first. That doesn't mean 
you gave the wrong aids. 
He might need several 
repetitions to understand 
the concept. As soon as 
he does, give him plenty 
of praise and pats. 

Lateral movement can 
easily destroy forward 
impulsion, so ask for only 
a few steps at a time, then 
immediately go forward 
again. Repeat: lateral, for- 
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ward, lateral, forward. Try this in both 
directions. Reward him whenever he 
does it right. 

Gradually, as your horse learns to 
move away from one of your legs into 
the opposite rein, he'll begin to yield 
more in the bridle. Don't try to rush 
the process by seesawing with your 
hands, moving the bit right and left in 
his mouth. This ruins the good contact 
you're working so hard to establish. 
The movement in your hands— and 
the rocking motion of your horse's 
nose— also detracts from the beauti- 
ful picture you're trying to create for 
the judge. A light, steady contact will 


Remember, as all the great train- 
ers say, the only thing that keeps a 
horse's mouth soft is your leg. 


help you achieve your main goal in 
the under-saddle classes: to show off 
your horse's movement, cadence and 
rhythm— as well as a pleasant head car- 
riage-in all three gaits. I 

Jamie Mann and her mother bought her 
earliest mounts for around $500 each on 
the Caliente Racetrack in Tijuana, Mexico. 
Primarily self-taught, she says, "I grew up 
reading Gordon Wright's book. Learn- 
ing to Ride, Hunt, and Show. It was 
my bible." At 17, she rode a 3 -year-old 
appendix Quarter Horse in the Maclay Fi- 
nals. She then worked at an A-circuit East 
Coast stable for 10 years. During that 
time, she co-trained the 1981 AS PGA 
Maclay champion, Lisa Castellucci, and 
competed Lisa's legendary show hunter 
Touch the Sun (featured in our October 
2015 issue). Also a successful grand 
prix jumper, Jamie won a World Cup 
qualifier in 1981 and was an alternate 
for the USET in 1982. She then started a 
training business, Atlantis Farm, with her 
mother in California and coached Rich- 
ard Spooner to a win in the 1988 USET 
Show Jumping Talent Search Finals- West. 
Now based in Senoia, Georgia, Jamie is 
welcoming new clients. 



Beautiful 12 acre horse farm and home located in the Berkshires, 
Lanesboro MA. Property includes insulated rubber matted 10 stall barn, 
wash stall with heated water, hay loft capacity 1 000 bales, 12,000 sq.ft, 
rubber footed indoor riding arena, hunt field, 3 tack rooms, bath room, flat 
property with fenced green pastures. Custom Tutor house offers gourmet 
kitchen, formal dining room, 3 bed rooms, 2 bathrooms, wood stove, 
fire place, new deck with built in hot tub, in- ground swimming pool with 
pool house, plus all farm equipment included. 

Current boarder income pays the mortgage and taxes! Minutes from 
shopping and the excellent Williamstown school district. 

If you love horses, want a turn-key business and beautiful home this is 
a must see. Great investment opportunity. Financial information available 
upon request to serious buyers. Pictures available on the web site foursea- 
sonsstables.net or call 413-442-8292 for more information. 
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Practical Tips & Talk 


6 Things to Do in 


□ JOIN Pony Club members and 
volunteers in Orlando, FL, for the 
USPC Annual Meeting and Equine 
Symposium, Feb. 4-7. Highlights 
include educational workshops, 
lectures by industry experts, pre- 
sentations by Pony Club members 
and an extensive trade fair; www. 
ponyclub.org. 

□ LEARN training techniques and 
more at the Horse Expo Pomona, 
Feb. 5-7, in Pomona, CA. Clini- 
cians include Clinton Anderson, Pat 
Parelli and Richard Winters. Also 
featured: a trail symposium and the 
Super Horse Challenge; www. horse 
expoevents.com. 


□ CHECK OUT the debut of 
FEI week at HITS Thermal, where 
equestrians will compete in the 
$350,000 FEI Crand Prix CSP^’^^T 
Feb. 7, in Thermal, CA; www.hits 
shows.com. 

□ FOLLOW top show jumpers as 
they attempt to qualify for the up- 
coming Fongines FEI World Cup™ 
Jumping Final. Subscribe to www. 
feitv.org for up-close coverage of the 
Fongines FEI World Cup™ Jumping 
Wellington, Feb. 7; Thermal, Feb. 
13; and Ocala, Feb. 27. Visit www. 
PracticalHorsemanMag.com or Praai- 
cal Horseman's Facebook page for 
competition coverage. 


FEBRUARY 

□ APPLY for two scholarships of- I 
fered by the Intercollegiate Horse 
Show Association: the Intercolle- 
giate Equestrian Foundation Schol- 
arship (deadline Feb. 1 0) and the 

Jon Conyers Memorial Scholarship 
(deadline Feb. 24); www.ihsainc.com. 

□ ENTER Practical Horseman's 
Ultimate RK3DE Experience con- 
test with Kent Nutrition Croup for 
a chance to win a trip to the 2016 
Rolex Kentucky Three-Day Event, 

April 28-May 1 in Fexington, KY 
(deadline Mar. 4). Crand prize 
includes event tickets and VIP hos- 
pitality for two plus much more. 

Enter at www.PracticalHorsemanMag. 


Greetings from 

HARRODSBURG, KENTUCKY 



The 200-acre Big Red Stables in Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, has been in Emily Dennis' family for 
generations. It is located not far from Shaker Vil- 
lage, in an area of beautiful meadows, forests 
and rolling hills. I glided along on Shadow, a 
charming bay Tennessee Walking Horse who 
took care of me all during the ride even as we 
raced through an open field. 

Emily grew up on the farm, and riding in her company is special 
for the intimate insights she shares. Her mother started Big Red Stables to offer 
boarding and guided trail rides, and Emily is determined to carry on. A number 
of families in the area have parceled off their land and sold their ranches in 
recent years because running a farm is hard work and owning and maintaining 
considerable acreage is expensive. 

After riding by one of the many stone fences that dot the countryside, Emily 
pointed to the limestone-laden soil. It is one reason why horses bred in Kentucky 


grow so strong. It also nurtures 
the area's bluegrass, so called 
because of the bluish-purple 
tint that it has in the spring and 
summer. We ventured along 
trails shaded by cherry blos- 
soms en route to the old barn 
that has stood on the property 
for more than 1 50 years. In 
front of this historic structure Em- 
ily conveyed her hope of pass- 
ing the family farm to her son. 

Best, 


Darley Newman is the founder of Eq- 
uitrekking Travel and host of two-time 
Daytime Emmy-award-winning TV 
series Equitrekking on PBS. For more 
information, visit www.Equitrekking. 
com orwww.EquitrekkingTravel.com. 



FcrgCis ^ 




.Hmphf tiijrder^ 

ii k>ola’ y 
^ ^ 


Excerpted with permission of 
Trafalgar Square publishing 
from Jean Abernethy Pres- 
ents The Essential Fergus 
the Horse. $19.95; www. 
equinenetworkstore. com 
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News 

BITS 


Longines FEI World Cup™ 
Latest League Standings 

At press time and with four qualifiers remain- 
ing in the Longines FEI World Cup™ Jumping 
North American League, Jack "Hardin" To well, 
USA, was leading the North American East Coast 
League and Karl Cook, USA, was leading the 


North American West Coast League. 



Jack Towell and Lucifer V 


Karl Cook and Jonkeer Z 


The top seven athletes from the East Coast U.S., top three riders from the 
West Coast U.S. and the two best-placed athletes from Canada and Mexico will 
qualify for the 2016 World Cup Einal, March 23-28, in Cothenburg, Sweden, 
alongside winners of 1 3 leagues from around the world. 

Others at the top of the East Coast League were Beezie Madden (USA), 

Kent Farrington (USA), Samuel Parot (CHI), Laura Kraut (USA), Quentin 
Judge (USA), Mclain Ward (USA) and Callan Solem (USA). 

Additional riders at the top of the West Coast League were Will Simpson 
(USA) and Richard Fellers (USA). Ben Asselin and Lisa Carlsen were heading 
the Canadian contingent, and Alberto Michan Halbinger and Manuel Sende- 
ros were leading the Mexican riders. 

USHJA Meeting: Dramatic Changes Approved 

Once a controversial subject, microchipping competition horses got the go-ahead 
to usher in a new era of fairness during the U.S. Hunter Jumper Association's an- 
nual meeting in Orlando, Florida. The U.S. Equestrian 
Federation has to approve everything enacted at the 
USHJA's December session, but the strong consensus in 
favor of a foolproof method of identification indicated 
microchipping would become mandatory. 

The USHJA's timeline calls for a Dec. 1, 2017 start 
date, after which points toward high-score awards 
would not count for animals without microchips. As 
of Dec. 1, 2018, horses and ponies in hunter, jumper, 
hunter breeding and hunter and jumping seat equita- 
tion classes (except those restricted by breed) that aren't 
microchipped would not be permitted to compete in 
recognized shows. 



Summer Stoffel of the 
USHJA Jumper Breed- 
ing Task Force 


Winner's 

CIRCLE 


Alfano Reaches 
$1 Million Mark 

With a first-place finish in the 
$50,000 Duchossois Cup at the 
Rolex Central Park Horse Show 
last September, professional Jen- 
nifer Alfano gained entry into the 
U.S. Hunter Jumper Association's 



Jennifer Alfano and Jersey Boy 


Elite $ 1 Million Club. She accumu- 
lated earnings throughout her pro- 
fessional career, which included 
big wins with her famed partner 
Jersey Boy. 

"I'm so lucky," said Alfano, 
who is a two-time USHJA World 
Championship Hunter Rider 
Professional Champion and a Na- 
tional Show Hunter Hall of Fame 
inductee. "I have a great group of 
horses and a great group of own- 
ers. I just want to keep going like 
I'm going." 

Alfano joins Kelly Farmer, 
Peter Pletcber, Scott Stewart 
and Jobn French in the USHJA 
Elite $ 1 Million Club. 
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The watch- 
words for 
microchipping 
were ''consumer 
confidence." It 
also is viewed as 
a positive for horse welfare, enabling vet- 
erinarians to track infected animals with 
an eye toward preventing major disease 
outbreaks as well as a means for finding 
horses that are lost or stolen. 

Oklahoma warmblood breeder Sum- 
mer Stoffel, a member of the USHJA 



Geoff Teall, the USHJA's national vice presi- 
dent, was the point man for the new green 
and young hunter initiatives. 


Jumper Working Group Jumper Breeding 
Task Force, had done intensive research 
on microchipping and gave a convincing 
presentation about its benefits while dis- 
pelling many of the myths surrounding it 
to make an effective case for its passage. 

The initiative was one of several 
dramatic changes to the landscape of 
showing that emerged at the five-day 
meeting of the largest USEF affiliate, 
which has more than 44,000 members. 
Fraud has been a concern in connection 
with competition for green horses, as 
it often is impossible to know the true 
mileage of animals imported from Eu- 
rope. Microchipping will help solve that 
problem. It clears the way for revamped 
green hunter divisions based on height 
of fences, rather than the traditional first- 
and second-year designations, and adding 
a young hunter division at various fence 


heights, based on age for horses 5 and 
under, 6 and 7 years old. 

This was a project that took several 
years to develop, with trainer Geoff 
Teall— who has been involved in previous 
innovative approaches to the hunter divi- 
sion-serving as point man. The consum- 
mate volunteer said the process began 
because, ''It was time to revisit the green 
hunter world as we see it and look at it 
as a whole, trying to get it to represent 
what is happening [in the sport!." He 
noted there had been a lot of interest 
from members, adding, 'Tm hoping 
people will have a renewed interest in 
young horses." 

The divisions will work with the Pre- 
Green incentive to create a hunter pipe- 
line aimed at giving breeders options for 
their animals and, USHJA board mem- 
bers hope, creating more of a market for 
U.S.-bred horses. 

■ Growth: Another topic of concern for 
those who attended the meeting is a lack 
of growth in equestrian sports. USHJA 
statistics indicate an increase of only 1 
percent in nine years. Meanwhile, com- 
petitors' migration patterns have changed 
(think of the hordes who head south to 
show in the winter). And although more 
horses are competing, there are less peo- 
ple in the active-members category. 

All of this prompted the June 2015 
creation of the Sport Growth Advisory 
Group, which is paying attention to the 
grassroots and middle levels of showing 
to increase participation and build the 



USHJA President Bill Maraney presents 
the Valunteer af the Year award ta baard 
member Debbie Bass (center), with the as- 
sistance af Marla Halt, the arganizatian's 
managing directar af awards. 


base. A key component is the establish- 
ment of a USHJA national championship 
show including every division offered by 
the affiliate. It will be held indoors in the 
autumn of 20 1 7 at a location yet to be 
designated. Gompetition will run from 
the zone level through semi-finals for 
people to qualify for the new show. 

"Everybody has a way to be involved 
in it," said USHJA President Bill Moroney, 
extolling the concepf s virtues. "There are 
very few programs in any organization 
that have a component that can involve 
every single member of your organiza- 
tion."— Nancy Jaffer 

USEA Meeting: 

Planning for the Future 

More than 400 members of the United 
States Eventing Association headed to 
Washington, D.G., in December to both 
reflect on the 2015 season and look 
to the future by discussing the biggest 
challenges facing eventing in the United 
States. Key topics at the USEA's annual 
meeting and convention included: 

■ Participation: The Eventing 2016- 
2026 Summit and Town Hall Meeting 
generated a lively discussion among 
members on questions ranging from how 
to curb rising competition costs to ac- 
commodating a high demand from orga- 
nizers for certain calendar dates. 

The association reported that mem- 
bership is up by about 4 percent from 
last year and the number of mem- 
bers— 12,139— is the most since 2008, 
when the Great Recession adversely 
affected the economy. In addition, the 
number of starters— members competing 
in recognized events— is up by about 8 
percent, but the USEA noted that a large 
number of riders are choosing to show 
in unrecognized competitions. It was 
proposed that a focus group be created 
to examine ways to lower entry fees and 
reduce rules and regulations at recog- 
nized events. 

"We believe that if low-cost divisions 
can be created with common-sense regu- 
lations and rules, it would attract some 
of the competitors currently competing 
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at unrecognized events/' said Howard 
Simpson, a USEF board member. 

■ Volunteers: The Board of Governors 
approved the creation of a Volunteer 
Committee chaired by USEA President- 
elect Carol Kozlowski. A proposal to 
develop a USEA Volunteer Incentive 
Program was also approved. The pro- 
gram for recognizing volunteers, creating 
a national database, launching an awards 
program and developing incentives was 
initially spearheaded by the late Seema 
Sonnad, a beloved rider, volunteer, own- 
er and official who died in May. 

"Through the USEA we can promote 
volunteerism, get people involved who 
weren't involved previously, grow mem- 
bership, help the organizers and increase 
volunteers," said Bonnie Kibbie, a Vol- 
unteer Committee member. "Individual 
shows do great things for volunteers, but 
we need to create one top-down system 
to streamline the process and recognize 
volunteers for what they do." 

■ New level: The USEF Eventing Tech- 
nical Committee approved the addition 
of a new Modified level to bridge the 
gap between Training and Preliminary 
levels and provide a steppingstone for 
riders looking to move up to Preliminary. 


Modified level will have its own dres- 
sage test and the maximum height of 
jumps will be 3 -foot-5. Organizers will 
not be required to offer the new level at 
recognized events. If they do, they can 
combine Training and Preliminary level 
fences to create a cross-country course. 
At press time. Modified level was await- 
ing final approval of the USEF at its an- 
nual meeting— Jenni Autry 

USDF: Finals' Site 
Selection Dominates 

The sheer size of the United States— 
some 3,000 miles from coast to coast— 
was at the heart of a protracted battle at 
the 2015 Adequan/United States Dres- 
sage Federation Annual Convention in 
Las Vegas. At issue during the December 
meeting: the site of future U.S. Dressage 
Finals, the sport's national championships 
held in late autumn. 

Green-lighted for creation in 201 1 by 
the USDF Board of Governors, the Finals 
were to be held for three years, begin- 
ning in 2013, at the Kentucky Horse 
Park in Lexington, then they were to 
move west. (That period eventually was 
extended to four years so that the 2016 
Finals will be held in Kentucky, too.) 


CLOCKWISE FROM FAR LEFT: 

Tim and Nina Gardner accept the PRO As 
You Like It Owner's Award with Jennie 
Brannigan (left) and PRO President Allison 
Springer (right). 

Per tradition, Jim Wofford emcees the 
2015 Year-End Awards Luncheon. 

Phillip Dutton accepts the Welcome Home 
Farm Award for winning the PRO Tour 
Series, with PRO Awards Committee Chair 
Mark Hart and PRO President Allison 
Springer in the background. 

USEA President Diane Pitts (right) gives 
Heather Morris a hug after she accepted 
the $25,000 Connaught Grant for Team 
Express Group's Charlie Tango. The grant 
is for a CCI* or CCI** horse who shows po- 
tential to represent the United States team 
on the international stage. 


A site-selection committee headed 
by USDF President George Williams 
and current Finals organizer and former 
USDF Secretary Janine Malone proposed 
the HITS Thermal Desert Horse Park, 
in Thermal, California, as the location 
of the event beginning in 20 1 7. But the 



Chicago-based fitness pro and dressage 
rider Jennifer Kot/lo leads early-morning 
risers in the Hundred, a basic Pilates exer- 
cise, at the 2015 Adequan/USDF Annual 
Convention in Las Vegas. 

idea didn't sit well with numerous BOG 
delegates, who represent USDF's mem- 
bership at the annual meeting. 

The BOG, it was pointed out, has 
the authority to overturn previous BOG 
decisions. And so the 2015 BOG found 
itself voting on motions atop motions: to 
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keep the Finals 
in Kentucky 
permanently as 
well as to move 
it west for one 
year, in 201 7. 
Any such decision has ramifications, of 
course, ranging from a perceived snub of 
USDFs western regions to frustration on 
the part of East Coasters who view Ken- 
tucky as central and not east to financial 


and contractual issues that could stem 
from making a single-year commitment 
with a show grounds. BOG delegates 
lined up at the microphones to voice 
their opinions for more than an hour in 
total, their passion attesting to the rapid- 
ity with which this championships has 
become a flagship event and a sought- 
after opportunity for competitors. 

The eventual, uneasy compromise: a 
vote, 992-459, to keep the Finals at the 
Kentucky Horse Park "until such time 
that the western USDF regions. . .can 
come forth with a proposed venue site 
and dates that the four regions agree are 
appropriate to host the national finals." 

The USDF convention concluded 
with the Salute Gala & Annual Awards 
Banquet. The gala was marked by an es- 
pecially poignant moment as friends and 
colleagues reacted to the presentation of 


the 2015 USDF Fifetime Achievement 
Award. Its recipient, Floyd Fandkamer— a 
former Region 4 director and internation- 
ally known show manager— had lost his 
battle with cancer in September. 

—Jennifer O. Bryant 

USEA Hall of Fame 
Honors 10 

Seven individuals and three horses were 
inducted into the U.S. Eventing Associa- 
tion Hall of Fame, Dec. 
5, during the organiza- 
tion's annual meet- 
ing and convention 
in Washington, D.G. 
Those honored for 
their dedication to the 
betterment of the sport 
of eventing include: 

Rebecca Brous- 
sard-Prior to her 
death in 2010, Brous- 
sard supported numer- 
ous USEA and U.S. 
Equestrian Federation 
programs. She was a 
U.S. Equestrian Team 
board member, a 
USEA Endowment 
Foundation trustee and 
a member of the USEA Board of Gover- 
nors and Executive Gommittee. In addi- 
tion to owning numerous event horses 
for top riders, she frequently volunteered 
at events in Area VII and conceived The 
Event at Rebecca Farm in Montana— one 
of the largest eventing competitions in 
the United States. 

Mike Huber— A leading rider and 
coach, Huber has experienced interna- 
tional success at the World Ghampion- 



Rebecca Broussard's family (from left) 
Sarah, Jerome and Rebecca accepts the 
Hall of Fame award in her honor. 


News 

BITS 



ABOVE LEFT: USDF President George Williams and Vice 
President Lisa Gorretta pose with a photo of Lloyd Landka- 
mer, who posthumously received the USDF Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Lisa Lindholm of Minnesota (center) re- 
ceived the Adequon/USDF Third Level Open Champion 
award from the Fell Pony Society of North America for her 
pony, Laurelhighland Victor (Towerview Spirit of Joy-Sled- 
dale Liv V), from USDF Executive Director Stephan Hienzsch 
and Adequan representative Wiss Costanza. 


ships. Pan Amer- 
ican Games, 
World Eques- 
trian Games 
and Olympic 
Games. He has 
served on the 
USEA Board of 
Governors and 
the USET/USEF 



Mike Huber 
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Selection Gom- 
mittee. A former USEA president, Huber 
currently chairs the USEE Eventing High 
Performance Gommittee and the USEE 
Eventing Technical Gommittee. 

Jacqueline Mars— Horse owner and 
philanthropist Mars has guided the ca- 
reers of many top international riders. 

She supports the development of the 
next generation of elite eventing compet- 
itors by focusing on both the Young Rid- 
ers and Young and 
Future Event Horse 
programs. Among 
the top horses Mars 
has owned are Win- 
ter's Tale, The Na- 
tive, Prince Panache, 
Jacqueline Mars Giltedge, Regal Scot 
and Shannon. 

Richard and Vita Thompson— Mem- 
bers of Pennsylvania's Radnor Hunt 
Glub, the Thompsons were involved with 
the sport of eventing for five decades. 
From 2010 until his death in 2012, 
Richard was the hunt club's president. 
Together 
with his 
wife, who 
died in 
2008, he 
owned 
and sup- 
ported 
many 
prominent 
interna- Richard and Vita Thompson 
tional-level 

horses for U.S. team selection. Their 
most famous horse was Biko, who suc- 
cessfully represented the U.S. with Karen 
O'Gonnor. Named USEA Horse of the 
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Century, he was inducted into the 
USEA Hall of Fame in 2006. 

Margaret Lindsley Warden— A 
proponent of expanding international- 
caliber eventing beyond the military to | 
include civilian riders, Warden organized | 
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and ran the 
first U.S. horse 
trials in 1952 
in Nashville, 
Tennessee— an 





Margaret Lindsley 
Warden 


event that con- 
tinues today. She 
also founded the 
Middle Tennes- 
see Pony Club, 

was a member of the Board of Directors 
of the U.S. Equestrian Team and wrote 
the '"Horse Sense" column for the Nash- 
ville Tennessean newspaper. She died in 
2008 at age 103. 

Jo Whitehouse —A passionate sup- 
porter of eventing, Whitehouse worked 
tirelessly for the 
USEA for more 
than 25 years. As 
its chief executive 
officer for the past 
1 7, she has seen 
the sport change 
and grow dramati- 
cally. Among many 
Jo Whitehouse accomplishments, 
she was instmmen- 
tal in advancing the Young Event Horse 
Program during her USEA tenure. 

McKinlaigh— Purchased in Ireland 
by Thom Schultz and his wife, Laura 
Coats, McKin- 
laigh and 
rider Cina Miles 


moved up the 
ranks, ultimately 
winning the 
individual silver 
medal for the 
United States 
at the 2008 


Olympic Carnes 
in Hong Kong. 
The tall liver 
chestnut Irish 


McKinlaigh and 
Gina Miles were on 
the cover of Practi- 
cal Horseman's May 
2007 issue. 


Sport Horse gelding was named 2006 
and 2008 USEA Advanced Horse of 
the Year. He won the team gold and 
individual bronze medal at the 2007 
Pan American Carnes and has a long list 
of accomplishments at the CCP** and 
CCP*** levels throughout his decade- 
long partnership with Miles. 

Molokai— An off-the-track 4 -year- 
old when he was found by Dorothy 
Trapp Crowell, Molokai lived up to his 
rider's initial appraisal: She knew he was 
a special horse. Together the pair won 
the individual silver medal for the U.S. 

at the 1994 
World Equestri- 
an Carnes. The 
bold Thorough- 
bred competed 
at Badminton, 
Burghley and 
Kentucky with 
top- 10 finishes. 
At the 1998 
Kentucky 
CCP*’^*, Molo- 
kai finished 
second and 
received the 
USEE Pinnacle 
Trophy for the highest-placed American 
in the four-star— the first time the trophy 
had been awarded. 

Winsome Adante— Affectionately 
known as Dan, the English-bred Thor- 
oughbred has been at the top of the 
USEAs Historic All Time High Point 
Horse Leaderboard for more than 1 0 
years. He was USEA Horse of the Year 
three times, and with rider Kimberly Se- 
verson won the individual silver medal 
for the United States at the 2004 Olym- 
pic Carnes in Athens and the team gold 
medal at the 2006 
World Equestrian 
Carnes in Aachen. 

His illustrious career 
also includes a re- 
cord three wins at 
the Rolex Kentucky 
Three-Day Event 
CCP***. 31 Winsome Adante 




Molokai and Dorothy 
Trapp Crowell graced 
the cover of Practical 
Horseman in Novem- 
ber 1994. 
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Creative Dressage 
Schooling 

Enjoy the training process 
with 55 meaningful exercises 

by Julia Kohl 



Offering a wide variety of ideas 
to spice up training routines, this 
handbook provides fresh exercises 
for practicing classical-riding 
basics. Dressage fundamentals 
are indispensable for keeping a 
horse fit and healthy, but forcing 
them to go through the same 
movements over and over while 
working in the arena can lead 
to boredom. This guide provides 
upbeat patterns and exercises that 
take the necessary task of essential 
schooling and add variety and 
challenge to everyday workouts, 
beat the dressage practice blues, 
and get the job done. 

Hardcover, 1 60 pages, $24.95, 
ZF756 

Order Today! 


THE EQUINE 
NETWORK STORE 

Official store for 
Practical Horseman Magazine 


EquineNetworkStore.com 
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A HOME FOR EVERY HORSE? 


23 Colorado Trainers 23 Rescue Horses, ages 3 to 15 90 Days to Train 

The Rocky Mountain Horse Expo is excited to host the fifth Equine 
Comeback Challenge (ECC). Follow these 23 teams as they post their 
progress on A Home for Every Horse's Facebook page. Plan to attend in 
person and cheer for YOUR favorite at the Grand Finale competition, 

March 11-13, 2016 at the Rocky Mountain Horse Expo. 

The horses will be available for adoption at the end of the competition. 

ECC participants and new owners will be provided with supplies from sponsors Tractor 
Supply Co,, Purina Mills, WeatherBeeta, STRONGID® Paste and West Nile innovator. 

learn more ai ahomeforeveryhorse.com/equine-comeback-challenge 



A HOME 

FOR EVERY 

fMSE 



A Home For Every Horse is brought to you by The Equine Network and sponsored by 

WaSpIrarS BI PURJNA 




Brittnee Woodward and Forgotten Fortune 



DUSTY PERIN 


The Grain-Brain 
Connection 


being alert for signs of danger (vigilant). 
They also tested the horses' reactions 
to unfamiliar objects by placing a novel 
object near a feeder in a test arena and to 
the presence of an unfamiliar horse in an 
adjoining stall. On the high-grain ration, 
horses spent more time being vigilant— 
and the change in their behavior correlat- 
ed with the changes in their gut bacteria. 

The results confirm that diet-related 
changes in the hindgut microbiome are 
linked to changes in behavior. By implica- 
tion, the study authors write, "Behavioral 
cues may be used as noninvasive indica- 
tors of alimentary stress." So if your once- 
mellow horse turns hyper, you might look 
in his feed bucket for the cause. 


A diet high in grain can make a horse hyper, it's 

widely thought. But why? New research points to a 
surprising link between behavior and changes in the 
gut microbiome, the community of microbes living 
in the intestine of the horse. 

Microbes in the hindgut (the cecum and large intestine) help 
horses digest fibrous plant materials like cellulose, which make 
up a large part of their natural diet. The microbes ferment the fi- 
brous material, breaking it down into sugar (glucose) and volatile 
fatty acids, which are the primary fuel for most body tissues. But 
scientists are just beginning to learn about the many other ways 
they affect equine health. 



A recent study shows that horses on high-groin rations spent more 
time being alert for signs of danger than those on on all-hoy diet. 


Researchers at the French agricultural institute AgroSup 
Dijon carried out a study to see not only how a change in diet 
would affect the gut microbiome but also whether those effects 
were associated with changes in equine behavior. The six horses 
in the study were switched from an all-hay diet to a high-grain 
diet (57 percent hay and 43 percent barley), and the researchers 
analyzed microbes from the horses' hindguts on both diets. The 
diet switch was made gradually over five days to avoid the sort 
of sudden intestinal disruption that can lead to colic and diar- 
rhea. Still, the high-grain diet triggered significant changes in the 
microbe community, including increases in types associated with 
hindgut acidosis. (Acidosis— basically, increased acidity in the 
large intestine— can be the first step on the path to more serious 
intestinal disorders.) 

To assess behavior, the researchers recorded 1 8-hour con- 
tinuous videos of the horses before and after the feed change 
to measure the time they spent lying down, resting, feeding and 


HIGH-TECH IMAGING 

A new state-of-the-art imaging system 
at the University of Pennsylvania's New 
Bolton Center promises to let veterinar- 
ians peer deep within a horse's body in 
ways not possible until now. Scheduled 
for installation early this year, the system 
can capture images of practically any part 
of the horse's anatomy. And it can be 
used while the horse is standing— or even 
moving on a treadmill. 

High-tech imaging methods like com- 
puted tomography have become essential 
tools for veterinarians, but a practical ob- 
stacle has kept horses from getting all the 
benefits. A horse's body simply won't fit 
into the opening of a traditional CT scan- 
ner, so the device can be used to image 
only parts that do— the head, a portion 
of the neck and lower limbs. And while 
some CT systems can obtain images of 
the head and upper neck with the horse 
awake and standing, "Ceneral anesthesia 
is still required to image the limbs," says 
JoAnn Slack, DVM, associate professor of 
cardiology and ultrasound at New Bolton. 

The new system, which has the trade 
name Equimagine™, gets around that 
problem by using four industrial robots 
to manipulate the X-ray equipment. The 
robots are positioned around the horse 
to create an open, flexible scanning stmc- 
ture. "Most horses will need to be sedated 
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in order to stand still for the procedure. 
However, general anesthesia will not be 
required in most cases/' says Dr. Slack, 
who will manage clinical diagnostic use. 

The open structure will let veterinar- 
ians get detailed views of hard-to-image 
sites like the back, neck, pelvis and up- 
per limbs and to see bones, joints and 
tendons in weight-bearing positions. Be- 
sides CT scans, the system can perform 
tomosynthesis, in which images taken 
from multiple angles are used to con- 
struct computerized three-dimensional 
views. Its high-speed radiographic cam- 
era can operate at up to 1 6,000 frames 
per second. 

New Bolton is the first equine clinic 
to use the Equimagine™ system. It was 
designed in cooperation with Four Di- 



Jj^open structure of a new imag- 
ing system will let veterinarians get 
detailed views of hard-to-image sites 
like the back, neck, pelvis and upper 
limbs and to see bones, joints and 
tendons in weight-bearing positions. 


mensional Digital Imaging, a New York 
company that originally developed the 
technology for human medicine. The 
"fourth dimension" in this case is time. 
Dr. Slack says, and refers to fluoros- 
copy, another capability of the system. 
Fluoroscopy sends a continuous stream 
of data to a monitor, producing a 3D 
video image that changes over time. 
Used with a treadmill, this will let vet- 
erinarians view internal structures while 
the horse is in motion. 

The ability to obtain high-resolution 
CT images without general anesthesia, 
to image body parts that don't fit into a 
traditional CT gantry and to capture dy- 
namic images of the moving horse are 
major benefits. Dr. Slack says. They will 
make the system valuable for research 
and teaching as well as clinical use. 
—Elaine Pascoe 31 
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Shock-Free Fleece 

Weatherbeeta's Anti-Static Fleece Cool- 
er prevents you and your horse from get- 
ting a jolting electric shock while removing 
the blanket. The lightweight anti-pill poly- 
ester fleece cooler is ideal for cooling out, 
traveling or as an extra layer under blan- 
kets. The cooler's wicking properties draw 
moisture away from your horse's body while still keeping him warm. It 
also features twin chest buckles, low-cross surcingles, an adjustable tail cord 
and nylon-lined shoulders to prevent stretching and rubbing. Black/silver or 
hunter/navy; 66-84 inches; $74.99; www.weatherbeeta.com. 




Cordless Convenience 

With clipping season under way, Andis has created 
the Pulse ZR™ Clipper. The heavy-duty, lithium-ion 
clipper provides the power of a corded tool but in 
a cord-free design that delivers up to two hours of 
continuous cutting without losing clipping power. The 
clipper can be used interchangeably with the entire 
line of Andis UltraEdge® and CeramicEdge® blades. 
The six-piece Pulse ZR™ kit contains the clipper, Ce- 
ramicEdge® size 1 0 blade, replacement blade drive, 
charger stand, charging adapter and blade oil. Black; 
8.13 inches long; $562.50; www.andis.com. 


Antimicrobial 
Bandage 

The Corona Pure-Flex™ Wrap 

from Manna Pro Products utilizes 
Microban built directly into the 
product for protection against bac- 
teria. Microban's zinc-based tech- 
nology kills microbes, providing a 
cleaner wrap. The bandage is easy to apply, making it ideal for wound or 
injury protection, post-surgical sites, hoof wrapping and any other typical 
uses for a flexible wrap. Black, blue, white, purple, orange or pink; 4-inch 
wide bandage is sold in a 5 -yard roll; $3.10/roll; www.mannapro.com. 




Hydrate Your Horse's Hair 

EquiFuse®'s Shine™ Perfect -I- Shine Spray uses nat- 
ural ingredients to improve equine hair health while 
streamlining your grooming process. Camelina oil 
provides an anti-oxidant benefit and vitamins E and C 
allow hair to retain moisture and nutrients. The fast- 
drying and non-greasy formula helps reduce grooming 
time by preventing dust and shavings from adhering 
to your horse's hair. The spray can be applied on a 
wet or dry coat, mane and tail; 32 oz. bottle; $24.99; 
www.equifuse.com. 3J 
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REAL ESTATE/LAND 


ad ve rt i se rs ’ i n d ex 


ESTATE EQUESTRIAN HOME SITES, private riding trails, 
national forest, secluded, on Strom Thurman Lake in South 
Carolina, www.legacyfarmsmc.com 


Looking for horse property around Dallas - Fort Worth? 
Visit: www.texasliving.com. We’re an elite group of 
horse property specialists with Keller Williams Realty. 

(940) 365-4687, ext.1, info@texasliving.com 


TACK/SADDLES/LEATHER GOODS 


Custom engraved nameplates for saddles, bridles, 
halters, and stalls, etc. Solid brass. Order online: 

www.USBrassShop.com 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Beacon Hill Transportation. Offering coast to coast and 
northeast regional service. Member American Horse 
Carriers Association, www.beaconhillhorsetransporta- 
tion.com (845)832-9475. 


TRAVEL/TOURS/VACATIONS 


For the Best Horse Riding in Ireland, Annaharvey Farm 
has it all! Training in Cross Country, Show Jumping & 
Flat Work. Residential Holidays & Summer Camps. Non 
Riders Welcome, www.annaharveyfarm.ie, email: 
info@annaharveyfarm.ie +353 570343544 



PRACTICAL 

HORSEMAN 


Advertise in an upconning issue of 

Practical Horseman. 

For classified rates and infornnation, 
please contact us at: 

( 800 ) 633-6789 
ph@ainnclassifieds.conn 


APPAREL & ACCESSORIES 

Ariat www.ariat.com C3 

Heritage Gloves www.heritagegloves.com. ...C4 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Equine Land Conservation Resource 
www.elcr.org 21 

BARNS, STALLS, & FOOTING 

ClearSpan www.clearspan.com/ADPH 49 

EVENTS 

Longines FEI World Cup™ Jumping North American 
League www.feiworldcup.org/NAL C2 

FARM & STABLE EQUIPMENT 

Red Brand ..www.redbrand.com/madeinamerica ..6 

FEED 

Calf-Manna (MannaPro) ...www.calf-manna.com. .9 
Cool Calories (MannaPro) 

www.info.mannapro.com/coolcalories/eqs 19 


Max-E-Glo (MannaPro) 

www.info.mannapro/maxeglo/ph 55 

Sentinal (Blue Seal) ... www.blueseal.com 1 


HEALTH CARE 

ColiCare (SmartPak) 

www.smartpak.com/colicare 5 


Glazen 3 (HorseTech).... www.horsetech.com 21 


Kentucy Performance Products 
www.kppusa.com 59 

SmartCombo Ultra Pellets (SmartPak) 

www.smartpak.com/smartcomboultra 47 


PUBLICATIONS, VIDEOS, AUDIO & 
WEBSITES 

A Home for Every Horse 

www.ahomeforeveryhorse.com 

Equine.com www.equine.com 58 

Equine Network Store 

www.equinenetworkstore.com 6, 34, 48, 57, 67 

Equisearch.comwww.equisearch.com 4 

TACK & EQUIPMENT 

Back on Track ..www.backontrackproducts.com ... 20 

M. Toulouse www.marceltoulouse.com 7 

Prestige Italia www.prestigeitaly.com 15 

TRAINING 

CeeCoach (Peiker Acustic) 

www.ceecoach-us.com 35 

TRANSPORTATION 

US Rider ....www.usrider.org/protectionplus 2 
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From Saudi Stables to the 
American University Barn 

By LA Pomeroy 



F or 3 1 -year-old Fatyiah El Frih, joining the Intercollegiate 

Horse Shows Association hunt seat team at American Uni- 
versity in Washington, DC, has been both exhilarating and a 
bit intimidating. A freshman pursing a degree in Communi- 
cations, Economics, Law and Covernment, she says, "I sent almost 
half a dozen emails to the barn before school even started because I 
wanted so badly to try out for the team and not miss the first meet- 
ing. I was so worried I might not be accepted." 

She needn't have been quite so concerned, says Eagles team- 
mate Hannah Coldbach, an AU sophomore majoring in neurosci- 
ence. From the beginning, 
Fatyiah seemed to dedicate 
herself to fitting in. "She's 
one of the most motivated 
people I've ever met," Han- 
nah says. "She came to 
our trial lesson at the start 
of the semester and spent 
most of it on the longe line. 
Normally, if people find out 
5 they can't go straight into 
I group lessons they drop 
X out or quit. But when our 
I coach asked if Fatyiah was 
® OK with a few private les- 
sons first, she said, 'If that's 
what I have to do to get to 
show with the rest of the 


Fatyiah El Frih, an IHSA hunt seat team 
member at American University 


"A lot of 
things about 
horse care I 
never had to 
learn because 
the king had 
people who 
did that for 
us." 


girls. I'll do whatever it takes.'" 

That has been Fatyiah's approach for nearly all of her life and it 
seems to have served her well. She was 6 years old when her par- 
ents fled with their seven children from Algerian political unrest. 
They sought asylum in western Cermany and made a new home 
as refugees in a small town outside of Frankfurt, along the border 
of France. 

"Overnight, we left the only home I had ever known. I still recall 
the refugee camps and how we had to renew an application for asy- 
lum every six months. After 10 years lin 20001, we were told there 
could be no more renewals." 

So the United Nations High Commission for Refugees helped the 
family apply for asylum in the United States. "It was a year's process 
to apply. We cried when we got approval," Fatyiah says. Her family 
was given six weeks to pack and move to an American city chosen 
by the International Rescue Committee. 

"They sent us to Baltimore, Maryland" says, Fatyiah, who was 1 6 


at the time. "A year to the day later, my 
parents bought a house and we started 
working and rebuilding our lives." 

For Fatyiah and her older sister that 
meant bringing their considerable sports 
skills to their new high school. "In the 
first year, we became the Baltimore City 
tennis and city soccer champions," she 
remembers. Eventually, Fatyiah gradu- 
ated and earned certification to teach 
English as a second language. Then she 
was offered the opportunity to move 
to Saudi Arabia as an English teacher at 
King Saud University and privately tutor 
the granddaughter of King Abdullah. 

"The king's children rode, so I started 
riding," Fatyiah explains. "It was a whole 
other world. Since women are not al- 
lowed to drive, a chauffeured car picked 
me up each morning to bring me to the 
palace. The horses were breathtaking. I 
would hear that this one or that one was 
worth a million dollars or more. A lot of 
things about horse care I never had to 
learn because the king had people who 
did that for us." 

It was a luxury, indeed, but one that 
eventually would become a source of 
some consternation. 

The first time AU coach Astrid "Star" 
Dailey told Fatyiah "to arrive 30 minutes 
early to prepare my horse, I was terrified 
to tell anyone I didn't know what that 
meant. I felt like I would cry because I 
was so embarrassed. But I went up to 
another coach and asked, what does 
'prepare' mean? For the next 45 minutes, 
she showed me, step by step, helping me 
with doing what you just won't see Saudi 
princesses doing. 

"I was so grateful," Fatyiah says. "I 
had spent 20 years dreaming about rid- 
ing and showing horses. That turned out 
to be the best lesson of my entire life." 

Now the dedicated collegiate rider, 
Fatyiah, who is also the mother of three 
(sons ages 6 and 1 0 and a daughter age 
9) has no qualms about heading to the 
American University stable, where, she 
says, "Star has done a great job pairing 
me with a mare named Twinkles." 31 
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The Extreme Tall H20 riding boot, with Neoprene shaft, 
Thinsulate™ insulation, and Waterproof PRO™ construction, 
is made to thrive in even the coldest of conditions. 


^^KNOW WHERE YOU STAND 


For more information visit Ariat.com 



THE PREMIER SHOW GLOVE 

BY HERITAGE PERFORMANCE RIDING GLOVES 



BLACK 

HG207 

Adult & Youth Sizes 


The Premier Show Glove is the number one choice of our top athletes. 
Exclusively made with a technically advanced material that insures a 
tacky grip on the reins and allows moisture to pass through from your 
skin to the surface, creating a more comfortable experience. 



NOW WITH A 
TOUCHSCREEN FRIENDLY 
INDEX FINGER & THUMB 


WHITE 
HG208 
Adult Sizes 





12038 HERTZ STREET, MOORPARK, CA 93021 
TOLL FREE:800. 939. 3101 PH:805.552. 1 900 FAX:805. 552. 0080 



THE OFFICIAL 
RIDING GLOVES 
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www.HeRITAGEGL0VES.com 

AVAILABLE NATIONWIDE AT YOUR LOCAL TACK STORES. 



